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CORNELIA 


“Shall I always be called the daughter of Scipio Africanus, and never the mother of 
the Gracchi ?” 


Drawn by Groner T. Tost, illustrating “* Studies of Great Women.” 
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I1l.—CORNELIA 


BY MARGARET DELAND 


FA OMETIMES in history, just as 

/ in nature, we are puzzled to 
find an effect for which we can 
see no adequate cause. One 
walks over green hills or 
across sunny fields, and comes 
suddeniy upon a marked depression in the 
earth; the ground slopes abruptly downward, 
then stretches flat and level as a floor; corn 
grows here as nowhere else; it is the richest 
and best that a farmer can find. It 
means, of course, that a body of water once 
stretched across the blossoming expanse. The 
effect is obvious, but who can give any exact 
details of the cause; of the river or the lake 
that made the land what it is? Who knows 
anything of its course, of its storms and 
calms, of the people who lived beside it, pad- 
dling about in strange little boats, or ljving 
a half-amphibious life in its shining waters? 
Who can tell the details of its slow subsi- 
The cause of the deep hollow among 
the hills or in the plain has vanished like a 
mist in the sun; but its effect is as permanent 
as the world. 

History has hundreds of lasting effects, 
whose causes we guess at, and wonder about, 
and entirely without knowledge. 
The impression which Cornelia, the mother of 
the Gracchi, has made upon humanity is an 
instance of this. It seems as though as long 
as there are mothers and sons, the effect of 
her life will be felt. It went towards crea- 
ting a standard, towards the development of a 
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certain feminine ideal, which has been accept- 
ed by the race for all time. And yet, after all, 
what does anybody know of Cornelia? Her 
name looms out of the mists of years, vague 
and admirable; it is synonymous with senii- 
mental domesticity; and also, though less ob- 
viously, with ambitious maternity. One of her 
two historic remarks has been stamped into 
human speech, until now the reference to Cor- 
nelia jewels is as much a part of the medium 
of exchange of ideas as is “Order is Heaven’s 
first law”; or, “ To be, or not to be: that is 
the question ”; or, “ God tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb”; or any other coin of intel- 
lectual barter. ’ 
Added to this, we hardly know more than 
that she was the daughter of Scipio Africa- 
nus; that she married Tiberius Gracchus, 
whose belief in her was so strong that, when 
he discovered two serpents in his house, and 
was told by the soothsayers that if he killed 
the female Cornelia would die, but if the 
male, he would die himself, permitted the 
female to go free, and consequently (as he be- 
lieved) died himself within a few days. Plu- 
tarch thinks that this indicated her husband’s 
belief that Cornelia was better able to bring 
up their very large family alone, than he was; 
but really it may indicate quite another qual- 


ity! We know very little about it. Next 
to these meagre facts, the clearest thing 


in the haze of history is her feeling for her 
sons; of her relation to her daughter Sem- 
pronia the little gleams of knowledge that 
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we have are not altogether lovely, and it is 
obvious that the girl was much less important 
to her than the two boys, Tiberius and 
Caius. Her one recorded speech in connec- 
tion with this daughter tells only a story of 
high ambitions for her sons. “ How long,” 
she says—*“ how long shall I be known as the 
mother-in-law of Scipio,and not as the mother 
of the Gracchi?” The implication here would 
not suggest a very great sympathy between 
the mother and daughter, although the im- 
patience for her sons was certainly not un- 
natural; indeed, it is a part of the feminine 
ideal which must always endure. Sempro- 
nia herself only appears in a very doubtful 
situation—the murder of her husband; in 
which there is a suspicion Cornelia was not 
inactive. Livy refers to the “rumor” which 
connected Cornelia’s name with the murder; 
but the evidences are hardly more than that 
the daughter’s husband was spoken of as a 
possible successor in the Senate of one of 
Cornelia’s sons, who was dead; and that might 
have aroused her jealousy. 

Whether she was really a good woman or a 
bad woman, we cannot tell with certainty; 
whether she was happy or unhappy we do not 
know; whether she was a terrible prig, given 
to platitudes, who made apt remarks about 
“ jewels,” or an honest and tender sentimen- 
talist, nobody can say. There is only one 
thing which is perfectly plain: She made a 
lasting impression upon history, produced a 
permanent effect on certain human ideals, not 
because of what she did or said or accomplish- 
ed, but because she was “the mother of the 
Gracchi!” As for what the Gracchi, Tiberius 
and Caius, did and said and accomplished, 
that is another matter. Cornelia’s claim 
upon fame is merely the fact that she was 
their mother. And in this one statement lies 
the epitome of the eternal feminine down al- 
most to our own time. 

One says almost, because no one can look 
at the great current of history, at even this 
one little side stream of history, the story of 
Cornelia, and then at life as it is to-day, and 
not see that a sudden and radical change has 
taken place in what we might call the Femi- 
nine Ideal. It has come in comparatively 
recent years; the old ideal scarcely altered 
from Eve down to the moment of the femi- 
nine latch-key, and the bicycle, and bloomers! 

It was not so very long ago that the ideal 
woman was believed to be the embodiment of 
unselfishness; strong, gentle, sweet; most lov- 
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able, most faithful—but always displaying 
these gracious qualities in devoted efforts to 
enhance the glory, or the goodness, or the 
general well-being of some other human crea- 
ture; generally some man, who, indeed, might 
himself be far from ideal! In fact, the fur- 
ther he was removed from perfection, the 
brighter shone the virtue of the woman’s de- 
votion. Unselfishness was and always will be 
the dominant characteristic of the ideal wo- 
man; but long before Cornelia’s time, and for 
generations after her time, unselfishness took 
the form of selflessness—which is quite an- 
other thing, and is not of necessity either ad- 
mirable or good. 

To-day no one can look intelligently at the 
condition of woman, especially in America, 
and not that indifference to self as an 
end has almost ceased; and that the feminine 
ideal of selflessness, which Cornelia embod- 
ies, is subtilely and surely changing. 

The change is revealing itself at 
turn; and as we look at it we seesaw between 
hope and fear! The good and the bad, the 
promise and the threat, confront any 
thoughtful person. Take, for instance, the 
satisfaction and the anxiety that we feel in 
recognizing all that is involved in the change 
in the occupations of women.... The time 
was when it would have been thought un- 
womanly for a woman to engage in any busi- 
ness or pursuit which was followed by men. 
This was not because a woman was, in point 
of fact, less capable intellectually then than 
now, but because the bounds of convention 
were so narrow and so rigid, that unless she 
unsexed herself she could not pass them. But 
now has come a finer sense of fitness, which 
says, “ Better let a woman work as a man 
works, than steal a man’s strength to support 
a woman’s useless idleness!” As a result of 
this nobler ideal the occupations of women 
have widened incredibly since those days 
when they had only three businesses open to 
them for self-support, besides domestic service 
—teaching, nursing, and sewing. Yet, with 
this most satisfactory widening have come a 
hundred puzzling and anxious questions of 
supply and demand; our industrial life is 
growing seriously complicated because of the 
entrance of women into the trades and profes- 
sions; added to this, one observes a certain 
lack of loveliness in living, which was part of 
the old conception of femininity—a concep- 
tion apparently of slight importance to the 
strenuous, useful, generally wholesome, and 
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almost always esthetically objectionable per- 
son, whom we call the “ New Woman.” 

Quite as striking as the business develop- 
ment, and quite as puzzling in its conse- 
quence, is the change in the ideas of educa- 
tion. Girls go to college now, and they press 
the boys pretty hard, too! The new Ideal 
has set up a masculine standard for women 
—a standard entirely opposed to the pretty 
shallowness which was once thought quite 
enough for their delicate little brains. With 
this masculine standard in intellect has come 
a masculine standard in physical health; be- 
cause, of course, it is perfectly obvious that if 
the girl is to have the brains of the boy she 
must have the physique, too. And she is ac- 
quiring it rapidly! Contrast our big strap- 
ping girls with Fielding’s and Richardson’s 
young ladies, or recall the irregularity with 
which Miss Clarissa Harlowe swooned in her 
love-affairs, or remember a rhyme of our 
childhood, which ran, 


The bride, of course, fainted, 
For, being acquainted 
With manners, she knew what was right! 


Nowadays brides hardly blush, much less 
faint! Instead, our girls are approaching 
Walt Whitman’s ideal woman: “I 
says—— 


see,” he 


I see that they are worthy of me—I will be the 
robust husband of these women. 

They are not one jot less than I am, 

They are tanned in the face by shining suns and 
blowing winds; 

Their flesh has the old divine suppleness and 
strength; 

They know how to swim, row, ride, wrestle, shoot, 
run, strike, retreat, advance, resist, defend 
themselves ; 

They are ultimate in their own right; they are 
calm, clear, well-possessed of themselves. 


The difference between this and the girl of 
all time, until now, fairly takes one’s breath 
away! Sempronia was not brought up in 
any such fashion; perhaps if she had been she 
would not have murdered her husband. On 
the other hand, it is probable that Sempro- 
nia’s modesty and delicacy would have pre- 
served a certain grace and charm which—it 
may be old-fashioned !—many of us still con- 
sider admirable. Cornelia,even for the sake of 
health, on which we place a truer value than 
she did, would hardly have permitted her 
girl to swagger bare-armed over a golf-field, 
playing heartily and healthily with men, 
sharing their sound and honest and whole- 
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some point of view on a hundred subjects, 
sharing their free and vigorous joy of life, 
sharing even their language, which, though 
vigorous and free, is not always beautiful. 

Cornelia would have thought the affectation 
of masculinity unlovely; so do we. But the 
spirit in it is the spirit of the changing 
Ideal! Health and honesty versus roughness 
and lack of dignity. The good and the bad 
swing dizzily before our eyes, and we can only 
hold our breaths and say, “ where are we com- 
ing out!” 

More than this, feminine Individualism, in 
contrast to feminine domesticity, has begun 
to ask some absolutely new questions; self 
as an end has suddenly risen on the woman’s 
horizon. What do I owe myself? How can I 
best develop myself? Where can I find the 
greatest happiness for myself? Contrast that 
with Cornelia’s remark about being known as 
the mother of the Gracchi! All her force and 
will and ambition expressed itself in her sons. 
They were to lead and dominate and suc- 
ceed; and she was to stand behind them, in 
the cool and grave seclusion of her Roman 
house, and watch, and exult, and triumph. 
Yet there she was, a woman of force, of 
strong will, of superb ambitions; a woman 
who nowadays would undoubtedly demand 
some personal expression in life; she would 
lead something; she would dominate some- 
body; she would seek wealth, or power, or 
fame, personally; it would be, “ When shall J 
be known!” With this development of indi- 
vidualism, love-making and marrying are 
gradually becoming to women what they have 
always been to men—incidents; and with the 
lessening sense of the seriousness of marriage, 
and the growing sense of the right to personal 
happiness, divorce and its train of miseries 
to society are becoming horribly frequent. 

But in spite of this expansion of Individu- 
alism in the feminine Ideal, the root of un- 
selfishness, happily, is still in us—although it 
seems to be bearing a different blossom, some- 
how. Where the impulse of devotion once ex- 
pressed itself only in the family life, it is 
reaching out nowadays into the world life. 
The old Ideal demanded that the woman 
should keep her house clean because it was 
best for the family that she loved. The new 
Ideal demands that she shall also do her part 
to keep her street clean, or her city clean, or 
her world clean, because it is best for the 
great human family, that she must also love. 
When we put such impulses beside Cornelia’s 
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narrow wish only for her sons’ success, how 
great the change seems to be! and how divine 
as well. Yet one cannot help seeing another 
side: This great and grave difference in the 
feminine ideal has created what is almost a 
new sense—the sense of social responsibility ; 
and that is causing women to call loudly 
for the suffrage, so that they may rush to 
the help of the world. Apparently they do 
uot reflect upon the danger of possibly dou- 
bling the present ignorant and unconscious 
vote. They say, excitedly, “We must help 
the world (and ourselves). If many men who 
are obviously unfitted to vote, do so—why, 
then, let many women who are obviously un- 
fitted do the same.” Could there be wilder, 
in fact, more feminine logic? 

How different all this is from the simplicity 
of the past! How relatively uncomplex the 
mother of the Gracchi must hav found life. 
There was no clash of individualism with 
convention. Her “ fulfilment,” as we say, was 
never in herself, but in her sons. Nor was 
there any sense of social responsibility to war 
against her personal inclinations. Her feel- 
ing for her children shows us that. The ma- 
ternal passion possessed her; but while we 
have begun to understand that the maternal 
passion owes a duty to society, Cornelia was 
quite ignorant of any such responsibility. 
We have been forced to realize that silly wo- 
men and base women can share the maternal 
instinet with their nobler sisters; that there is 
no moral quality in this dear motherliness 
that belongs to the female animal the world 
over, and without which the woman is an in- 
complete woman. 

But in Cornelia’s day (and, for that matter, 
in our mothers’ and grandmothers’ day) ma- 
ternity, per se, was believed to have a moral 
significance; and the wife who brought little 
children into the world, irrespective of the 
f.et that perhaps she could not provide for 
their physical, or moral, or intellectual] well- 
being, was lauded as the ideal woman, instead 
of being recognized (as she is beginning to 
be recognized to-day) as a social sinner—an 
irresponsible materialist, burdening the com- 
munity or her unfortunate relations with 
the support of poor little human creatures, 
who had a right not to be born! 

All such perception was far enough from 
Cornelia; she evidently prided herself im- 
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mensely upon her maternal instinct, and be- 
lieved it to be a moral quality. Indeed, it is 
only yesterday, so to speak, that the femi- 
nine Ideal set up a nobler standard in this 
matter. No longer ago than 1833, the West- 
minster Review, in a paper on the Gracchi, 
declared that Tiberius Gracchus might well 
have been proud of his wife Cornelia: “ She 
bore him twelve children, all of whom died 
prematurely except three.” This particular 
kind of pride, in having brought twelve chil- 
dren into the world, is very characteristic 
of the old feminine ideal. Cornelia, appar- 
ently, had no misgivings that the birth of 
twelve children, whose physical constitutions 
were so sickly that nine died in very early 
youth, was anything but a fine performance. 


However, one must not multiply illustra- 
tions of the change in the Feminine Ideal 
which Cornelia suggests. Instead, we might 
ask ourselves with some soberness what is go- 
ing to be the result of it all? The change 
is good; we all believe that; but are we guard- 
ing against the dangers that come with it? 
Are we making the best of it in our own lives 
and the lives of our girls? Or are we, per- 
haps, in our fury of impatience for goodness 
and helpfulness, going a little too fast? Can 
we bear the pace? Can the fabric of society 
bear the assault of Individualism? There 
seems to be a curious arrogance in our tiny 
bustling haste to help the Eternal in im- 
proving His world! A strange forgetfulness 
of the fact that God has drawn this earth 
along its path among the stars, suns have 
burned and cooled, nations have lived and 
died, and human life has drawn nearer and 
nearer that 


—far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves— 


without us! 

This new Feminine Ideal, divine as we be- 
lieve it to be, must yet be bound close to our 
grim and weary world by a certain old-fash 
ioned word—duty. In that word lies the vision 
ot a society made up of perfect units, and in it 
lies, also, the secret of the joy of life. In it 
the new ideal and the old ideal come together, 
and, behold! we have an ideal which is finer, 
and sweeter, and nobler than either new or old 
could be alone. 
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HAT?” re- 
peated Mrs. 

Simon Bale, 
following her visit- 
or’s glance. “ Why, 
that’s Melissy 
Crane’s niece, Mar- 


shy Melissy, daugh- 
ter of John, the one 
Hadn’t you heard she 
I want to know! 


West. 
was staying with Melissy / 
Why, she came as inuch as two months ago! 
She’s got the school over at the Centre.” 
“She’s pretty, ain’t she?” the visitor re- 


that went out 


twisting 
Melissa’s 


turned, her neck to follow young 
Marcia fluttering skirts. “It’s a 
pity she’s so dark-complected, but she’s real 
smart-looking.” 

“Oh, I guess she’s smart enough,” Mrs. 
Bale responded, with dubious accent. “I 
ain’t heard anything ag’in her smartness. 
But everything’s got to go jest her way. 
Melissy acted tickled to death at first, but I 
observed she looked real sort o’ pindlin’ Sun- 
day. I shouldn’t wonder if she was gettin’ 
tired of being managed day in and day out. 
She ain’t been used to it, and it don’t come 
easy to change your habits after you’ve turn- 
ed sixty.” 

“No more it don’t, no more it don’t!” 
friend assented. 
Melissy. 


the 
“T feel to sympathize with 
Some one had ought to say a word 
to the girl.” 

Mrs. Bale shook her head with significant 
emphasis. “I pity the some one,” she said. 
“ Nobody ’d want to try it more than once, 
that’s certain.” 

They both looked out the window, but Me- 
lissy Crane’s niece was out of sight. It was 
a bleak December afternoon, and twilight was 
coming on early; under the hard gray sky the 
fields lay bare and stiff and unlovely. 
of dry leaves, like little frightened wild crea- 
tures, scurried along the road, but the trees 
were still; a dismal and cheerless nightfall 
with the east wind for its voice. 

Marcia walked more and more briskly, all 
her splendid youth and vitality rising to meet 
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the challenge of the hour. The color glowed 
in her face and her eyes darkened. When 
she reached the parting of the road she hesi- 
tated a moment. 

“Aunt Melissa will watching,” she 
argued, “ but if I should take the longer way 
and hurry, I’d get home just as soon—that is, 
if I hurried fast enough!” 

A mischievous appreciation lurked in her 
eyes as she turned down'‘the back road. She 
would pass only one house, and that in a very 
few minutes; after that the way was clear 
and the wind at her back. She tingled with 
anticipation. “Vd forgotten that Ann 
Baker’s was so far along,” she said to herself, 
impatiently. 

But Ann Baker’s came into sight presently 
—a little thin wedge of a house that some- 
how seemed to have acquired the characteris- 
tics of the hungry soul it held. Through the 
falling twilight Marcia could see Ann’s nar- 
row wedge of a face set eagerly at the front 
window. The girl’s hands grasped her skirts. 

“Probably she hasn’t seen a soul pass to- 
day,” she thought, “and this would give her 
something to talk about for a week.” But a 
swift consideration made her drop her hands. 
It never would do so long as she was school- 
teacher, she acknowledged, reluctantly. Ann 
Baker would have to be content with won- 
dering why Marcia Crane was going home 
that way. She’d probably decide that Joe 
Mullins was sick and the teacher going to see 
him. Joe Mullins sick! Marcia thought of 
the infinite variety the young rascal had lent 
her day, and laughed aloud. 

She had reached the bend of the road then; 
for half a mile it stretched straight and soli- 
tary before it turned and leisurely 
through the village. Once more Marcia grasp- 
ed her heavy skirts. 

“ One—two—three—go!” she whispered, 
gleefully. It was so good that there were 
empty places in the world where one could 
mock one’s years and do wise, foolish, child- 
ish things! 

She stopped, panting and breathless, when 
only a thin rank of trees stood between her 


be 


moved 








and the village, to put her dishevelled self in 
order. Her numb fingers refused to do the 
work well, but the wind was brave excuse. 
Secure in her defence, she bowed cordially to 
the few people she met on the road, serenely 
disregarding the snaky locks that lashed her 
eyes. She reviewed merrily to herself their 
imagined comments. “Sakes alive! You’d 
orter seen that Crane girl! She looked jest 
about blowed to pieces ”—( Nancy Elkins). 

“Melissy Crane’s niece was jest comin’ 
home from school. Her hair was all of a 
frowzle and her clothes witched about; she was 
a sight to behold! I guess, now that winter’s 
settin’ in, she’ll wish she hadn’t been in sech 
a hurry to have that long walk to school every 
day ”—(Luey Ann Tolliver). 

“T never did see the beat of that Crane 
girl. Her nose was red as a lobster, but she 
made out she liked the cold. She'll have 
enough of it before the winter’s over, or I miss 
my guess ”—(Mrs. Eliphalet Jett). 

Marcia curled her fingers up into her sleeves 
and walked on briskly. When she reached the 
Crane place she ran up the flagged walk; she 
was longing to tell Aunt Melissa. 

As she pushed open the kitchen door, Aunt 
Melissa’s bright brown eyes gave her welcome. 
She was an elfish bit of a woman, with a deli- 
cate peaked nose and chin and a fine withered 
face written c!ose with pain. Neighbors said 
that Melissy Crane never had enjoyed very 
good health. 

“Be you cold, Marshy?” she questioned. 
“Draw a chair up to the stove till you get 
het through. The wind’s real searchin’. [’m 
beatin’ up some flannel cakes. I kind o’ got 
a notion flannel cakes and maple syrup would 
go good on a night like this.” 

Mareia’s strong hands seized the bowl and 
set the little wrinkled ones gently aside. 

“I’m going to beat up the flannel cakes,” 
she answered. “Don’t I know they’re just 
for me, only you don’t want to spoil me by 
saying so? You can sit down by the stove if 
want to, but I don’t want to get any 
warmer than I am now. I came home the 
long way round; it’s so much quicker, you 
know, on a cold day!” 

Aunt Melissa’s brown 
pectantly. 

“You didn’t run, Marshy—a grown-up wo- 
man like you!” she guessed, excitedly. 

The girl laughed delightedly; she exulted 
in Aunt Melissa. 

“Who said anything about running?” she 


you 


eyes kindled ex- 
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retorted. “ You ask Ann Baker. She’ll tell 
you that nobody passed except the school- 
ma’am, whose nose was red with the cold. 
And you ask Deacon Potter if he met any- 
body, and he’ll say only one big girl, who 
acted as if she was afraid the dark would 
eatch her! And surely you must believe the 
deacon—a pillar in the church.” 

Aunt Melissa leaned forward eagerly. 

“Oh, Marshy, you didn’t run—not by the 
deacon!” she cried. 

“Didn’t I? Head down, skirts up—so!’ 
Putting down the bowl, she illustrated as far 
as the kitchen would allow. “It was rather 
fortunate that the deacon is near-sighted,” 
she owned, going back to the batter. 

Aunt Melissa laughed till she cried. The 
neighbors among whom she had walked all 
her life never guessed the adventurous spirit 
prisoned by the frail flesh; the ways of her 
soul were all unknown to them. But the 
girl—who can tell what mystery of inheritance 
gave her the clew?’—went straight to the se- 
cret paths. In all her life, this tiny, eager wo- 
man had never known anything like the rich 
and vivid living of the months since “ Mar- 
shy ” came. 


, 


Over the flannel cakes and maple syrup 
they discussed the day—Joe Mullins; the 
children who had good lessons, and the chil- 
dren who had poor ones (the latter kept in for 
an hour of study and a ten-minute romp with 
“teacher” afterwards, lest the punishment 
should make them feel too badly); and finally 
the race with the wind along the silent road. 
The keen exhilaration of it beat in Melissa’s 
pulses. 

“Oh, my land! I wish I’d ’a’ been there!” 

When they had finished supper she pushed 
the girl away from the dishes. 

“You let be!” she cried. “I’m fidgety as a 
cat to-night. If I don’t have something to do 
’ll fly into forty pieces. ’Ain’t you got some 
school papers ¢” 

“Do I ever fail to keep a supply of those 
edifying articles on hand?” 

“Well, then, you get you to work. 
I’ll want to talk byme-by.” 

The girl nodded. If she “ managed,” it was 
certainly a happy management, with a large 
effect of liberty. She lit the lamp on the sit- 
ting-room table and began to work on her 
papers. When all the examples in common 
fractions had been marked, and nine composi- 
tions upon “ Woman” corrected, she leaned 
back in her chair and listened. 


Mebbe 
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“] wonder if Aunt Melissa’s cleaning out 
the china-closet,” she mused. “ No,she’s wash- 
ing out her dish-rag at last—and the towels— 
and hanging up the dish-pan— And, mercy 
me! if I haven’t forgotten all about that 
Christmas entertainment! And I must have it 
all planned by Monday.” 

She drew out her roll-book and began study- 
ing it.. “ Thirty - nine!” murmured. 
“ Twenty-three are little ones—you can lump 
them; twenty-three from thirty-nine leaves 


she 


sixteen—sixteen leading parts to assign.” She 
groaned over the prospect. “ Heaven never 
destined me for a _ stage-manager,” she 


thought, fervently. 

Aunt Melissa heard the groan and hurried 
in. 

“Be you feeling bad anywheres?” she in- 
quired, with mock solicitude. 

“Yes’m I be!” the girl returned, emphati- 


cally. “It’s the Christmas entertainment at 
the school. Why, Aunt Melissa!” 
The little woman had darkened like a 


thunder-cloud. 


“ Christmas! Slumber - slippers!” she 
snapped. 
“TI don’t—understand,” Marcia faltered. 


It was a new experience to her not to under- 
stand. 

Aunt Melissa, still darkling, lifted the 
lamp. “ You come along with me!” she com- 
manded. 

The girl followed meekly through the best 
room and into the spare chamber. Its chill 
breath smote dismally upon them as they 
opened the door, but her aunt did not seem to 
notice it. She set the lamp down upon the 
bureau, and opening one of the drawers, began 
pulling out the rainbow-hued articles within. 

“ That’s what I mean!” she said, tossing a 
pair of slumber-slippers over to the girl. 
“Them purple ones Sister Jane gave me last 
Christmas, and the pepper-and-salt finished 
off with red she gave me the year before, and 
the blue and gray ones the year before that; 
you'll find the dates and all pinned inside. 
She said once that they got sort o’ faded and 
out of shape after a while, so she was going to 
give me a pair every year, and she’s keeping 
her word. Jane allus was that way; you 
couldn’t get an idea out of her head if you was 
to try all night. She thinks ’cause she wears 
all the rest of creation must too. Then 

faded, ~erushed straw- 
berry, I believe she called ’em—Mary Ellen’s 
oldest girl sent me. Land sakes! 


em, 


them no-color ones 
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“enough to sicken one! Picture havin’ your 
feet in mashed strawberries all night! And 
the yaller and black, Emily’s little girl made. 
Emily sort o’ apologized for the colors, but 
she said Eunice ’em herself. Like 
enough. I dun’no’ ’s that’s any reason they 
should be inflicted on other people. Looks 
jest like one o’ them great spiders that get in 
the garden come along September. Mercy 
sakes! take ‘em, do, if you're so interested. 
I can’t abide the things; the very feelin’ of 
‘em makes me craw! !” 


chose 


“Ts it always slumber-slippers ?’”’ 
hazarded, delicately. 

“ You can see for yourself. "Twas fourteen 
pair last time I counted; I ’ain’t had the heart 
to, lately. No, ’tain’t allus slippers. There’s 
handkerchiefs enough to furnish the village, 
and a whole pile of religious books. I ain’t 
saying anything against religious books. 1! 
like to take one on Sunday, but when it comes 
to stiddy readin’, day in an’ day out, I get to 
hankering after a love story for a change. I 
tried to make folks understand. When Mary 
Ellen’s girl was here she was reading a real 
stirrin’ book, and I. read it too; and I told 
her I admired to have a book like that round 
to pick up once in a while; but, land sakes! 
she didn’t take it in! She’d got it into her 
head that old folks warn’t interested in the 
world they’d lived all their lives in. So she 
sent me Comforting Thoughts for the Aged. 
It had a real pretty cover to it—all red and 
gold. I don’t know how it happened *twarn’t 
black, but ’twarn’t, so I pasted a picture-card 
over the name and kept it layin’ round for a 
while, jest to look at. 

“Then there was Emmie; she was here a 
little while, and she had one of them music- 
box arrangements. It played ‘Home Sweet 
Home’ and ‘ Bonnie Doon,’ and real 
pretty lively tunes. I said so much about hav- 
in’ one that I made sure Emmie’d send me 
one. 


the girl 


some 


“And she sent you—” Marcia suggested, 
but she interrupted herself hurriedly. “ Don’t 
tell me, Aunt Melissa. I don’t believe I want 
to know.” 

The pathos of it all swept across her over- 
whelmingly. There were so few years left 
Aunt Melissa, it was so pitiful to ask for the 
bread of joy and brightness to cheer her pain- 
filled days, and get—slumber-slippers! 

She began to laugh, though her eyes were 
wet. “ Look at your feet, Aunt Melissa, your 


slumber-slipper feet! Some of them are big 
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enough for Deacon Potter,and some—” With 
sudden impulse she swept the whole rainbow- 
colored pile into her skirt. “Come, Aunt 
Melissa,” she called, “I’m going to lay down 
your programme for you.” 

In the battle between pity and merriment 
the nonsense conquered, as the girl meant it 
should.* She trailed the slippers in a long row 
across the floor, and summoned her aunt to 
“look at her Christmas feet.” She carefully 
sorted them, and apportioned a pair to each 
month (with two thrown in for holidays), as- 
signing the crushed strawberries to June, and 
the spiders to September; she used them for 
tidies, for mantel ornaments, for grotesque 
overgrown on the flower - stand. 
Finally she began pairing them off and nam- 
ing them for the neighbors, the great brown 
pair leading the procession as Deacon Potter. 
She had reached Mrs. Simon Bale (lavender) 
when there came a knock at the door. 

“ Mercy on us!” cried Aunt Melissa, weakly. 

“Why,” whispered the girl, “oh, why did 
[ summon Mrs. Simon Bale? Look, Aunt 
Melissa. I'll wager you one of your cookies 
she’ll sit here,” and she thrust the lavender 
pair under the brown skirts of a favorite 
stuffed rocking-chair. “ For the rest—” with 
a long sweep of her arm she gathered them up, 
and darted out of the room. 

When she came back Mrs. Bale was rock- 
ing energetically in the brown chair. She 
nodded defiantly to Marcia; they “ never had 
hit it off together from the first,” 
quently informed her friends. 

“T jest thought I’d run in to see how Me- 
lissy was, Marshy,” she observed. “1 thought 
she wasn’t looking as well in church Sunday, 
though she says she is.” 

Marcia fastened her eyes hurriedly upon the 
stove, but it was no use; the momentary vision 
of lavender toes appearing regularly on each 
side of Mrs. Bale’s generous feet, as she rock- 
ed, would not be banished by an ordinary 
stove. 


blossoms 


as she fre- 


“ Yes’m—no’m—” the girl choked. 
please excuse me!” 

Over in the spare chamber she dropped 
down by the pile of slumber-slippers and 
laughed till she was tired; then she sat up and 
wiped her eyes. 

“Tt’s no use going back,” she said. “Id 
only disgrace myself again. I think I might 
as well improve my time putting away stock.” 

She lit a lamp and plunged into the heap. 
restoring wandering mates to each other, and 


“ Oh, 
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carefully folding them together and stowing 
them away in the drawer. A lump in one of 
Deacon Potter’s toes attracted her attention. 
She slipped in her fingers and drew out a 
roll of ten one-dollar bills. 

For a moment she sat staring at the money; 
then her face lit eagerly. 

“Tf Aunt Jane did that,” she cried, “ Ill 
forgive her all slumber-slippers, past, present, 
and future!” 

A slam of the outside door punctuated her 
sentence. 

“ Exit Mrs. Bale,” the girl said, approvingly. 
She thrust the money back into Deacon Pot- 
ter’s keeping and hurried to the sitting-room. 
Her aunt was just coming in from the entry 
with a lavender slipper in her hand, her little 
dark face crinkled with laughter. 

“She drawed it all the way out there with 
her skirts, Marshy,” she reported. “I 
thought I’d jest give up when I see it trailing 
along after her. I guess ’twas full as well 
you weren’t anywheres around.” 

“T guess it was,” the girl agreed. 

That night Marcia planned it all out. 
Great winds were abroad, and the gusts kept 
waking her. Once there came a cry of pain 
that made her heart shrink, and after that she 
was always listening, expecting it again. So 
when she could not sleep, she planned. 

That discovered ten dollars would do so 
much; and she would help it out. She would 
hang all the slumber-slippers under the man- 
tel-piece and fill them every one, from the 
deacon to Mrs. Bale. No she wouldn’t; she 
couldn’t. It would have been funny and de- 
lightful, but for cnee in her life Aunt Me- 
lissa should have a Christmas without slum- 
ber-slippers. When Aunt Jane’s came, she’d 
suppress them—after searching in the toes. 
Aunt Melissa should have a tree—a real tree 
with all the brightest, shiniest decorations 
she could possibly get. It should be a dear, 
merry, child-spirited Christmas without a bit 
of utility about it. 

In the morning the girl stood white-faced 
over Aunt Melissa’s bed. Oh, why hadn’t she 
known why she hadn’t been able to sleep? 
Why hadn’t she understood when that ery 
came! 

She snatched a shawl as she ran through 
the entry, and rushed across to the next neigh- 
bor’s. The “dry storm” of the day before 
had developed now into a heavy surflike wind 
and stinging lines of sleet. She beat her way 
through it to the doctor’s. 
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Kind hands and skilful ones were ready, 
and the old battle was fought over again—to 
victory at last. Those days the girl scarcely 
left the bedside. The school had unexpected 
holiday, and the sixteen stars were never as- 
signed their parts. But there were other 
things that were remembered afterwards— 
how Mrs. Bale sat night after night down- 
stairs, in case any one should be needed; how 
Deacon Potter never failed to stop every day 
to see if there was any errand to do; how 
Ann Baker, whose sharp eyes could not resist 
a ravenous look at the fresh loaves on the 
kitchen table, came bringing three new-laid 
eggs; these and many other beautiful, homely 
records of neighborliness were wrought those 
anxious days. 

Four days before Christmas there was a 
sudden change for the better. That morning 
her aunt beckoned anxiously to Marcia. 

“Get presents—for Jane and all,” she 
whispered. 

“T’ll go to-day,” the girl assured her. 
Then an idea came to her. “ Don’t you want 
to send a pair of your slumber-slippers to Ann 
Jaker?’ she asked. “ From something she 
said the other day, I know she’d like them.” 

A flash of the old humor flickered in the 
sunken eyes and weak voice. 

“ Wish she’d take ’em all,” Melissa return- 
ed, promptly. 

The girl laughed with a sudden rush of 
gladness. She had so feared, in those dark 
days, that she never would see chat look again. 

“ T’ll measure her feet next time I see her,” 
she said, gayly. 

But as she was leaving the room her aunt 
caught at her skirt; she was sinking back 
into weakness again, and her eyes pleaded for 
comprehension. 

“ Money—in one of—brown slippers—” 

“ Yes, dear, 1 understand; [ll find it,” the 
girl answered, steadily. 

When she was out of the-.room, however, 
her eyes filled with angry tears. Aunt Jane 
hand’t sent it, then; it was what Aunt Me- 
lissa had been saving for others; and all her 
beautiful plans vanished like smoke. 

She went for the neighbor to stay with her 
aunt, and then hurriedly dressed for the 
city. There was no time to think until she 
was on the train; then she set herself to it 
steadily. In her absorption she frowned so 
fiercely that certain hesitating travellers, 
casting wistful glances at the vacant seat be- 
side her, passed hastily on to other cars. But 
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as the train rolled into the depot her face 
cleared and she squeezed her pocket-book 
exultantly. 

“ T’ll do it yet!” she cried. 


It was a wonderful Christmas. Aunt Me- 

lissa, bolstered up with pillows, gazed radiant- 
ly at the little sparkling tree, and displayed its 
beauties proudly to all the callers she was 
allowed to see. 
“T’m jest tickled to pieces!” she declared. 
’Tain’t the tree alone; there’s the music- 
box. Who'd ’a’ thought all the girls would 
put their heads together and get me a music- 
box’ An’ that pictur—ain’t it real bright 
an’ pretty? That came from Flora, Mary 
Ellen’s girl. An’ those chiny images with 
waggin’ heads—ain’t they cute, now? The 
children sent them. And there’s two novels, 
too. Marshy’s read them, an’ she says they’re 
the lively kind. And there’s my red shawl. 
I’d been wantin’ one to throw round me going 
through the entry an’ all, but I’d been ’fraid 
as death to say so, for fear somebody’d send 
me gray or brown or some sech color. I allus 
was partial to red. I got Marshy to spread 
things all round me so’s I could see ’em all 
to once. By-and-by, when I can’t see folks 
any more, she’s goin’ to set the music-box 
a-goin’. Ain’t it all jest complete?” 

All through the day people dropped in, and 
the little tree displayed its glories and the 
music-box tinkled joyously. But it was when 
Marcia settled her for the night that she told 
the final delight of it. 

“ And there warn’t a single pair of slumber- 
slippers,” she said, with a sigh of content. 
“It seems ’most too good to be true. All the 
time you kept givin’ me things I'd be 
a-thinkin’, ‘ The slippers will come next,’ an’ 
when I counted people up an’ found nobody 
sent any I felt like singin’ for joy. I dun’no’ 
how come Jane didn’t send any. I never knew 
her to break her word before, but I feel real 
grateful, Marshy.” 

“Oh, so do I!” the girl answered, with a 
thrill of happiness running through her voice. 

Whether the little music-box held some hid- 
den virtue, or the happiness of the day was so 
superb a tonic, Aunt Melissa grew better 
hourly. Before the end of the week she was 
about the house again; the music-box and 
Marcia’s voice carried on a joyous rivalry. 
But New-Year’s eve, as they were sitting to- 
gether, Marcia suddenly turned to her aunt. 

“ It’s—it’s a good time for confession, isn’t 


“ 
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it?” she asked, laughing a little uncertainly. 
“T’ve got something to tell you. If I 
bad, and I’ve begun to be afraid I was, ’m— 
glad of it!” 

In Aunt Melissa’s delicate profile the nose 
and chin dipped together. 

“Is that what you call a confession, Mar 
shy ?” she asked, demurely. 

“No’m. It didn’t turn out just as I ex- 
pected it would. You see, when I got to the 
place where I supposed I’d be sorry, I found 
I wasn’t sorry at all. Only I wish I didn’t 
have to tell you; I wish it had been the way I 
made you think it was. Yes, it’s about 
Christmas. Aunt—Aunt Jane and all didn’t 
give you the things of their own accord—ex- 
actly. I had so wanted you to have a music- 
box and the kind of things you wanted. It 
just made me grit my teeth to think of your 
giving such nice presents to other people year 
after year, and getting — slumber-slippers! 
And then suddenly it came to me that turn 
about was fair play. So I—don’t think it was 
dreadful if you can help it, Aunt Melissa—I 
spent their money for you, and sent them— 
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yes’m, I did, every single one of them except 
the children! I was real careful, Aunt Me- 
lissa. I didn’t send any back to the place they 
came from. Counting in the pair I gave Ann 
Baker, it just cleared out the drawer.” 

The audacity of it took Aunt Melissa’s 
breath. “Oh, my land!” she gasped, faintly. 

The girl waited, looking steadily into th: 
fire. 

In a moment her aunt revived to question- 
ing. 

“You say they’re all gone, Marshy ?” 
Every single pair.” 
And there warn’t any others?” 
I—didn’t say that,” Marcia answered, re- 
luctantly. 

“ Marshy, how many new pairs was there ?” 

“T guess—five.” 

“ Where did you put them, Marshy ?”’ 

“In the very darkest corner of my closet,” 
the girl answered, with sudden spirit. 

Her aunt drew a long breath. 

“T guess—since it’s too late to do anything. 
we might jest as well go on pretending till 
next Christmas, Marshy,” she said. 


“ 


“ 


“ 

















BY KATE WHITING PATCH 
December is the month, you say? 
Ah, no, my heart, that cannot be, 
Although against my window-ledge 
The snowflakes flutter noiselessly ; 
For, see! beneath my eyes there glows 


The child of June—a fragile rose. 


A rose with Summer’s breath and blush 
(Made deep, perhaps, by Winter’s kiss), 

With warm, sweet secrets folded close 
Within her hidden heart—for this 

I listen at the coral wall, 


Lest she should let a whisper fall. 


So sweet and summery the thoughts 


Her rare, strange beauty brings to me, 
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I half forget that other where 
’Tis bleak December; yet, maybe 
Ii was her coming gave so soon 


December the warm heart of June. 
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NINTH 


ES, dear pupils, it is really very 

unpleasant weather, but lis- 
ten to a teacher’s counsels, 
and, above all, give these coun- 
sels due consideration; withal, 
when I am seated at the piano 
to impart instruction, I am so full of my art, 
that I am wholly unconscious of weather, of 
the annoyances and pleasures that await me, 
and of all the sorrows and joys that make up 
my lot. I advise you all to be somewhat more 
energetic: this is essential for whoever would 
figure in public life. All sensitiveness, all 
nervousness must be suppressed as far 
possible; I shall here cite a few instances to 
prove that whoever would face an audience 
must clear-headed, and equipped 
against all unpleasant events. One of my 
former pupils was easily impressed: a fly on 
the wall, a loud word startled her out of her 
self-possession. Before she commenced her 
studies under my direction she was engaged 
to marry. Family circumstances led to the 
breaking off of the match. Jeanne—that was 
the young girl’s name—took the matter quiet- 
ly, thanks to my arguments, and left me an 
accomplished concert-singer. Having return- 
ed to her native city, she gave a concert. In 
the first part of the performance her beauti- 
ful voice and expressive delivery won her 
great Just before the close of the 
entertainment, however, she discovered among 
the auditors her former intended. She at 
once lost her self-control, burst into tears, 
was unable to sing, and the listeners left the 
hall in silent disappointment. 

And yet another instance. One of my best 
pupils, who afterwards beeame a celebrated 
opera-singer and was the pride and support of 
her aged sick father, was obliged by the terms 
of her contract to sing twice or thrice a week 
in the opera-house. With a bleeding heart 
she left, each time, the bedside of her suf- 
fering parent. One evening the parting was 
particularly sad; gloomy apprehensions filled 
her mind, but duty required her presence at 
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the opera-house, the more imperatively be- 
cause the singer who took her place on special 
occasions was ailing. As Anna—this was 
the pupil’s name—was returning homeward, 
her father breathed his last. Her grief was 
indescribable, but she could not long indulge 
it, and but a few days after her father’s 
funeral she had to resume her duties. 

I narrate these stories, my dear children, 
so that you do not imagine that all is roseate 
in a singer’s life. The road of travel is a 
hard one, the path beset with thorns; one 
must have courage and great self-denial to 
devote one’s self to public life. The public 
is not always easily won, and woe to the 
artist that in some way or other has forfeited 
its favor. As for the critics, their existence, 
too, must not be overlooked, and whoever is 
in public life should disclose infinite tact. Be 
on your guard, especially, against so-called 
friends and ignorant dilettanti, who proclaim 
you “stars.” Let the public and the critics 
formulate their own judgment, and when you 
achieve anything excellent, anything extraor- 
dinary, when you are wedded to art out of 
love for it and not merely as a means of earn- 
ing your bread, when you have shown your- 
selves in its service its high-priestesses, then 
will press and public promptly acknowledge 
your worth. 

But I have chatted sufficiently for to-day; 
you have recovered from the depressing ef- 
fects of the weather, and we can resume our 
studies. We shall begin with Louise, who 
during the last lesson was so hoarse that she 
could sing but little. Nothing is more hurt- 
ful to the voice than hot weather. Shun 
cold drinks and keep protected against the 
chill air of evening and night. Above all, 
avoid everything that may cause an inter- 
ruption in your instruction and studies. At- 
tack a tone, Louise. Good! your hoarseness 
has quite disappeared, but do not endeavor to 
sing higher than A natural (la naturel). A 
mezzo-soprano must be very cautious in the 
use of the higher tones. I think I have told 
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you already that at the outset of one’s studies 
one must not go to the limit of the voice, 
whether above or below; with time, all voices 
gain compass. Now for a few scales, an ar- 
peggio, a gruppetto, and lastly the trill. 
You have studied well. Next the vocalises 
Capital! You are a most conscientious stu- 
dent. As the holidays approach I will arrange 
your concert répertoire. Purchase the col- 
lections of songs of Mendelssohn, Weber, 
Franz, Mozart, Lassen, Rubinstein, Schu- 
mann, and Brahms; the spiritual songs of 
Beethoven and also the sets of French ro- 
mances written by Gounod, Délibes, Faure, 
Godard, Chaminade, Weckerlin, etc., likewise 
the old Italian songs. Airs you shall learn 
later on. In these collections I will select 
the numbers to which your voices are best 
suited, and which you can interpret in the 
concert-room. During the holidays, you may 
—without singing too much—make yourselves 
familiar with the poetry, time, and intona- 
tion; when your lessons are resumed, study 
will come easier. As for the time, I advise 
you, when this presents occasional difficul- 
ties, to mark it in figures and, beating time 
meanwhile, to speak the words. You will thus 
master the rhythm and the lines. Even when 
one is ailing one can study a little. Try also, 
during your vacation, to make progress in 
the languages; the pronunciation of German 
is difficult for foreigners, and so is that of 
French; but with study all the obstacles may 
be finally overcome. One important thing is 
to sing the text and not, as often happens, to 
lay most stress upon the beauty of a few high 
tones. The main object of a performance is 
the adequate communication of the poetry 
through right declamation. Oratorios you 
are not likely to sing, as these are composed 
almost exclusively for sopranos and contral- 
tos. The contralto music in the oratorios is 
not only wearying but literally dangerous for 
mezzo-soprano voices, even when their lower 
tones are strong, resonant, and supple. 

How would it be if to-day you sang in al- 
phabetical order? It would thus be Louison’s 
turn. Louison’s progress is really marvellous, 
but then each of you has not had the same 
advantages in regard to early training. You 
have studied the theme with words capitally, 
my child. Have you already sung airs with 
your mother? Yes? Then bring me next time 
the aria “ Ah, mon fils!” As you are study- 
ing for French opera, you must of course 
master the répertoire with the French text; 
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nevertheless, certain réles, such as Amneris in 
“ Aida,” for example, and others, must also 
be learned in Italian. A singer who would 
have a brilliant career must, as I have often 
observed, sing her réles in the language in 
which they are originally written. In Rus- 
sia and Spain, in England and America, 
there are always Italian companies. So to 
work and let there be no hesitation: whoever 
says “a” must also say “b”: whoever wishes 
to appear in opera must study whatever is es- 
sential to that end. I have often told you 
that an operatic singer has a hard road to 
travel. When a student has learned to sing 
her réles and knows them by heart, she must 
busy herself with acting. She must enter 
into the spirit of the parts, must represent 
personalities whose traits are often in distinct 
opposition to her own character; in fine, must 
identify herself with the réles. 

And now for blond Bertha. 
with your head-voice ? 


How goes it 
Quite well, it seems 
to me; the registers are almost regulated, and 
you appear to have taken your work quite 
seriously. Strange to say, coloratur song- 
stresses take their studies more lightly than 
do dramatic singers. Their seales and runs 
fairly run away with them. You are fond of 
staccatos and trills, you say. Both adorn- 
ments must seldom be employed, and only 
when managed to perfection. The practice 
of stacecati is very wearisome and must be 
undertaken very carefully, for on the attack 
of each tone a slight coup de glotte must be 
given; as for the trill, this vocal ornament is 
only beautiful when absolutely faultless. One 
can be an admirable songstress and yet have 
no trill; in this ease, however, certain réles, 
such as Lucia, for example, cannot be under- 
taken. The trill, as I have already mentioned, 
must be absolutely perfect; the young girls 
of the period lack time to acquire its mastery. 
It is a historical fact that the renowned 
singer, Mme. Pasta, studied the trill for nine 
—yes, for nine years, before essaying it in 
public. An imperfect trill I would rather 
hear from a goat than from a young girl. I 
am quite pleased with your scales, for they no 
longer lack definition, as they formerly did. 
3uy for yourself my vocalises, Opus 2. Each 
of these vocalises contains an elementary 
practice-piece such as a scale, an arpeggio, 
gruppetti, etc., in a melodic form. I do not 
give you just yet a theme with variations, lest 
you transform the variations into a flight of 


rockets. Purchase, however, a small aria, 
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as, for example, “ Vedrai, carino,” from “ Don 
Giovanni ”; translate the Italian words, make 
yourself familiar with the pronunciation and 
rhythm, and in the next lesson I will go over 
it with you. When one has to contend against 
difficulties, when the attack of some 
tones is uncertain and the singer frets on that 
account, she can never sing artistically and 
never fitly express her emotions. I knew a 
celebrated dramatic songstress, Teresa T—-s, 
who, when she sang Valentine in “ Les Hu- 
guenots,” thought continually of the high C 
(do) that she had to give and hold in the 
duet with Marcel in Act III. Her anxiety 
heeame so intense that she drank champagne 
before Act III. commenced, to avoid losing 
At this minute there are 
studying with me, as you are aware, four 
opera-singers who have abundant talent, but 
have had to leave the opera-house for a while, 
to devote themselves wholly to the culture 
and repair of their voices; would it not have 
been better to look to this before setting out 
on their career ¢ 

Now for my inconsolable contralto, Mlle. 
Marie, who is so acutely envious of her so- 


vocal 


her self-possession. 


To-day she appears to be 
in better spirits, probably because I have given 
her her first air to study. The connection of 
the registers shows improvement, but I would 
have you make the deeper tones clearer and, 
on the contrary, the chest-tones bordering on 
the medium darker, so that thé tone color on 
the first notes of the medium register and the 
last the register may be 
more homogeneous and suited to blending. 
The passage from register to register should 
never be detected. You sing your vocalises 
excellently. Let me hear the aria. As you 
have not found “In questa tomba oscura,” 
sing Hiandel’s “O mio cor.” Show 
the written translation of the text. Good! 
Begin. But you do not sing in time. Did 
you not number the whole air and, beating the 
time, speak the words, as I told you to do in 
your last lesson / 


prano classmates. 


notes of chest 


me me 


I am not talking now of 

emotional expression— 
these will come hereafter—just at present I 
demand nothing but time, intona- 
tion, and good pronunciation; in respect to 
the last, all your ints are too soft, 
especially those that, like r, 1, n, d, t, must be 
produced with the aid of the tip of the tongue. 
In Italian the double consonants must be 
sharply pronounced; so monosyllables 
such as mio, tuo, suo, i0, dio, zi0, reo, ete.: 


declamation or of 


correct 


const 


too, 
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in these the first vowels must always be em- 
phasized. The consonant at the beginning of 
a word must always be sharply pronounced. 
In singing you must neither, when pauses oc- 
cur, cut short nor drag out the tone; I mark 
with red crayon wherever pauses are made, so 
that you do not draw out the tone. There are 
many things to be guarded against in singing, 
but instrumentalists usually keep to the 
rhythm more closely than singers and song 
stresses think it necessary to do. As you may 
observe, my dear young lady, there are, in the 
art of song, so many technical points to watch 
that at first, in order not to confuse the stu- 
dent, of forte, piano, style, sentiment, tempo 
rubato, diminuendo, ritardando, 
ete., nothing should be said. First technique, 
afterwards wxsthetics. Do not forget all my 
teachings of to-day, and let me add thereto 
this injunction: in the declamation of Hin- 
del’s aria, the end must always be broadly de- 
livered. Bring with you next time Gluck’s air. 

Now for Rosa. It is extraordinary how this 
young girl who, at first, sang everything in 
the quickest tempo imaginable is, of a sud- 
den, become calm and contemplative. I am 
really quite delighted at the change. One 
must never grow weary of preaching: it final- 
ly bears good fruit. The duty of the teacher 
who takes his profession to heart is never to 
weary, never to slumber, never to lose pa- 
tience. If the teacher grows discouraged the 
pupil’s self-possession forsakes him; if he or 
she becomes easy-going and indifferent, the 
pupil loses courage; if rough and unmanner- 
ly, the pupil’s love for the teacher vanishes, 
and with it his or her essential esteem. That 
a strong dose of self-denial is indispensable 
to the teacher’s office, no one, I am sure, will 
deny. To-day, my dear Rosa, you have really 
given me pleasure, the more so as I fancied 
that, in the future, you would prove some- 
what troublesome. But I will not lavish too 
much praise on you: every day is not Sun- 
day. You sang to-day the theme with varia- 
tions very neatly, and your pronunciation of 
the Italian was correct. Get the theme and 
variations next time by heart, and bring me 
the air from Rossini’s “ Semiramide,” so that 
I may show you how it should be studied. 

We shall now hear Valentine. No, no, the 
tremolo is not so easy to do away with as one 
imagines. When one has sung violently for 
vears on the higher tones the organ wearies 
and tremulousness is unavoidable. It is an 
ugly defect and must be overcome. You must 
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practise but little, for your voice requires 
above all things rest; my advice is, inasmuch 
as the vacation period is at hand, that you 
refrain from singing a note until the next 
I think a complete two 
months’ rest will be most beneficial to your 
damaged voice. It is so beautifully resonant 
an organ that you can readily afford the sac- 
rifice 1 suggest. You consent? I am 
lighted! And now listen: a few weeks ago 
a very pretty girl came to me for advice. Her 
voice was very tired, greatly overworked, and 
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far more tremulous than is yours, my dear 
Valentine. As I spoke to her clearly on the 
subject she began to weep bitterly. To her 
inquiry as to whether I could not recommend 
to her a good physician, I simply answered: 
“T know an excellent one: Doctor Rest. Here 
is his address, No. 88 Rue Jouffroy.” She 
understood the pleasantry, dried her tears, 
promised not to sing a bar before the opening 
of the school term, and will then, on Septem 
ber 1, commence her studies under my guid- 
ance. 
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My love for her 
If it was born to-day 
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I may not guess or-know 


or long ago; 


If before time began it burned my heart, 


Or sprang full-grown ‘tween night and morning so. 
Sometimes 1 think in some unfathomed space, 
Poised between star and star, 1 saw her face; 

Ere any language was or any sound 
Like some curved moon she leaned to my embrace. 
And sometimes, in some mystical, sweet way, 





Love is transformed between the night and day, 
And seems a thing searce known, and exquisite 
With promise as a blossomed bough of May. 


Mine is the tenderness of love so old 

That in Time’s crucible it grew to gold; 
Mine is the tenderness of love so new 

That it hath all its sweetness yet untold. 


Thou of the mystic eyes, close in thy breast 
Hold thou both for each loveliest— 

That Love that conquered Death and fastened Time, 
That Love new-born, untried, and unconfessed. 


Loves, is 
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IN THE HAY-MOW 


BY KATHARINE PYLE.—ILLUSTRATED BY SARAH 5S. STILWELL 


The horses stamp and champ their oats 
Down in the stall below, 

And through the open hay-mow door 
The swallows come and go. 


The sun is very bright outside; 
The men shout far away; 

And in the mow the children climb 
And play among the hay. 


A 
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CHAPTER XLV 

JABS, meanwhile, was inno- 
cently wrestling with a broken 
boot-lace. She had on a pair of 
high boots, and in a fit of girl- 
ish prudery she had sent him 
on that she might be alone to 
tie the lace herself, for she feared he would 
see it was loose and over-politely insist upon 
tying it for her. 

He met her on the steps. 

“ Grimwood is out,” he said; “ but you will 
come in all the same, I hope. I have ordered 
tea in the library.” 

He did not know if Grimwood were out or 
not. He, a purely conventional type, judging 
Babs by conventional standards, had found 
her wanting, and was taking advantage of her 
in the conventional way. 

“You don’t mind having 
alone?” he asked. 

“T shall be delighted,” Babs answered, in- 
differently. 

They made merry together over the tea- 
cups. Babs was taken out of herself for the 
moment, and talked as she had been wont to 
talk to Cadenhouse and St. Lambert—talked 
until she became intoxicated with talk. A re- 
mark of Jeffrey’s pulled her up short. 

“ You’re a horrid little flirt, Babs, are you 
not?” he ventured. “ How many times have 
you been engaged already ?” 

“Ts that the kind of question that may be 
asked?” Babs exclaimed, quick to resent the 
impertinence. 

“Tt is the kind of question one may ask 
one’s intimates,” he answered. 

“T ean searcely expect to be numbered 
among you! intimates yet,” she said. 
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“TI apologize,” he replied. “With some 
people one passes through no preliminary 
stage of acquaintance. One seems to know 
them all at once. I could have talked to you 
about anything a moment ago; now I feel 
horribly snubbed.” 

“What could make you ask such a ques- 
tion?” Babs expostulated. “I was all at my 
ease with you before; now I feel all on my 
guard. I don’t know why. I never felt like 
that with Sir Owen St. Lambert, never!” 

“ He’s an old fogy, isn’t he?” 

Babs bridled visibly. 

“Might I venture without impertinence to 
suppose that he was an admirer of yours?” 

In spite of herself, Babs smiled. The re- 
action from the cruel tension of so many days 
left her liable to rapid emotional changes. 

“T miss him frightfully,” she declared. 
“He is one of the people you can talk to 
about anything, if you like. He never says 
the wrong thing or does the wrong thing—” 

“Only petted you when you were in the 
mood, I suppose?” Jeffrey ventured. 

Babs dissolved in merriment. 

“T am thinking of the day we parted,” she 
explained. “If it had been Cadenhouse—” 

Jeffrey pricked up his ears at the name. 
He had mistaken her apparently irrelevant 
laughter for mere levity. 

“ Babs,” he said, with mocking solemnity, 
“am I to understand that you have been tri- 
fling with Cadenhouse ?” 

“No,” she answered, rattling out the first 
thing that occurred to her to cover the confu- 
sion which was caused by the mere sound of 
his name. “ Cadenhouse trifled with me.” 

“This is serious,” said Jeffrey, shaking his 
head. “I really think I ought to improve 
the occasion.” 
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“Oh, improve it, if you know how!” Babs 
answered, at random. 

She was sitting in the corner of the sofa 
with the tea-table in front of her. Jeffrey 
sat down beside her, thus hemming her in. 
He looked into her face quizzically. Half 
laughing, half embarrassed, she returned his 
raze. 

‘ Babs,” he said, “trifling with me is no- 
thing. J’m no saint. But when it comes to 
Cadenhouse—” 

“1 think,” said Babs, with sudden stiff- 
think we will leave Lord Caden- 
house out of the argument.” 

“With all my heart,” said Jeffrey. “Do 
you know that that is the only nice thing you 
have said to me? I must thank you for it.” 

He took her hand. Babs tried to snatch 
it away, but he held it fast. 

“Such a pretty little hand—made to be 
kind,” he said, and pressed it to his lips. 

Alarmed and indignant by this time, Babs 
jumped up, knocked over the tea-table, scat- 
tering the china in all directions, wrenched 
herself from his grasp, and made for the 
It opened as she reached it, and she 
came into violent collision with Squire Nor- 
manton. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said, recovering 
herself. 

‘I came to call on Jeffrey,” the squire ex- 
plained; “ but it seems he is engaged. 

He looked from the young man to 
broken china and grinned. 

Babs made her escape. 

“You'll think me an awful nuisance, I ex- 
pect,” the squire proceeded. “ But surely, 
you know, this is coming it a little too strong, 
eh? A young lady in the county, and all that 
sort of thing, don’t you know ?” 

“Oh, she’s all right,” Jeffrey answered, 
easily. “She came to see old Grimwood. She 
didn’t know I'd come back. Grim was out, 
and tea was ready. Of course I asked her to 
come in, and of course she came in without 
any affectation or nonsense. You must re- 
member I knew her in her cradle. And just 
as you arrived I knocked over the tea-table by 
an awkward accident, and she made for the 
door to call for help—” 

“T see,” said Squire Normanton, and pass- 
ed on easily to other things. 

“My dear,” he said to his wife when he 
went home, “ don’t let the girls associate with 
Babs more than you can help. She’s coming 
it altogether too strong. I always said she 
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was cut out to be about as bad as they make 
*em.” 

“ What’s she been doing now?” Mrs. Nor- 
manton asked. 

Squire Normanton gave her his own ver- 
sion of the story, which was altogether to the 
discredit of Babs. And that was the version 
which was known by the end of the week to 
every matron in the county. 


CHAPTER XLY 

EFFREY called next day at Dane Court 

and made Julia’s acquaintance. Babs 

did not appear. Julia displayed her 
mind to the best advantage, the mediocre 
mind in whose grudging praise there is al- 
ways a note of detraction. They understood 
each other at once. 

Julia came into the category of fine girl— 
tall, slender, upright without stiffness, self- 
contained, bearing herself haughtily to in- 
feriors, affably with her equals, acknowledg- 
ing no superior. She spoke of Babs in a pat- 
ronizing tone. 

“ Babs is so erratic,” she remarked. 

Afterwards Jeffrey said to himself: 

“Miss Julia would do to marry; but for 
fun give me Babs! By Jove! not a bad idea,’ 
he proceeded. “When two sisters are elig- 
ible each in her way, marry the right one, 
and then there’s the other always at hand, 
and it’s all in the family. It’s time I mar- 
ried.” 

He made the reflection over his wine after 
dinner, and it was quite characteristic of him 
thav ae should make up his mind in that way, 
for he was a methodical person upon the 
whole. He took things in regular rotation— 
duty, business, love. For many years now he 
had always carried a little letter in his breast- 
pocket—not the same letter, by any means; 
not even written in the same handwriting. 
The writers had been taken in rotation with 
the rest of his life. At the end of the day’s 
doings, while he was enjoying his last cigar, 
it had been his habit to take out the little 
letter of the time being and read it; and usu- 
ally, as he did so, the expression of his coun- 
tenance was a compound of sentimental ten- 
derness and egregious self-complacency. But 
when he had read his little letter on this oc- 
easion his attitude was altered. A wood fire 
was smouldering upon the hearth. He threw 
the little letter down on the hot embers and 
watched it burn. His mind was made up. 

Julia’s mind was also made up. 
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“ He'll do,” she said to herself that night, 
in the retirement of her own chamber. “ I'll 
have every penny of my own money settled on 
myself, however, in case of accidents.” 

Miss Kingeonstance, also in her own room, 
glowed and was glad that moment, fresh from 
another walk and talk with Cadenhouse. 

3abs was tossing about on her bed—writh- 
ing—deeply humiliated; and always from her 
heart went up a cry to Cadenhouse, a cry for 
help. 

Downstairs Montacute was talking to Guy 
Spice. He had made Guy Spice his secre- 
tary, and the talk now was of a tour round the 
world. 

Far away in the East, St. Lambert was 
reading a letter from Barbara Land. It was 
in answer to one from him. 





“T have always loved you, my guardian,” it 
ran. “ I thought I had lost you. But I bore my- 
self with what courage I could for your sake, 
and did, to the best of my ability, the arduous 
duty you imposed upon me. How was it you 
never suspected how arduous it was? You 
tell me that you realize now what a mistake 
it would have been, and I need not therefore 
any longer disguise the fact that I thought it 
so all along. But do not let us think about 
that business any more. My night of weep- 
ing is over and done with, and now, now I 
arise for a glad new day of song.” 


St. Lambert kissed the letter. 
“ What a fool I nearly was!” he muttered. 


In those days Mr. Jellybond Tinney gave 
a quiet little dinner party. Jeffrey Wylde 
and Cadenhouse were the first to arrive. 
They met on the threshold, and no sooner had 
they alighted than the hall door opened of 
itself. A shining device pointed the way to 
the cloak-room. There were no servants to 
be seen. Jeffrey and Cadenhouse lingered a 
little in the cloak-room, talking. 

“This gentleman has a perfect genius for 
mechanical contrivances,” said Cadenhouse. 

“Yes, he’s a clever fellow,” Jeffrey rejoin- 
ed. “ Do you know anything about him?’ 

“He’s a man of means, I believe,” Caden- 
house replied, with his usual haughty indif- 
ference. 

“ But 
trom . 

“ Ah, that I do not know.” 

“Does he remind you of any one?” 
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“ Now you mention it, yes. His voice re- 
minds me—but I can’t think of what.” 

“Tt’s his voice that puzzles me, too. I feel 
as if I’d heard that voice a hundred times. 
He’s an interesting fellow. A cad, if you 
like; but then such a royal cad, a regular 
eighteen-carat cad without alloy.” 

“Tam here to-night as a duty,” said Ca- 
denhouse. “ Partly for political purposes— 
he is to stand as Conservative candidate, you 
know. But also because of the approaching 
marriage.” 

“Oh, that is what has brought you down 
from your high tower, is it?” said Jeffrey. 
“And quite enough too. I have the very 
strongest objection to such a mésalliance. I 
cannot think how a woman of position like 
Mrs. Kingconstance could pick up with that 
sort of person.” 

“T never thought about it—I was really 
indifferent,” said Cadenhouse. “ But I under- 
stand now that feeling in the county is so 
strongly against it that, if he persists—or 
Mrs. Kingconstance persists—it will lose him 
the election. And it is believed that the lady 
will be the lesser loss of the two. I am anx- 
ious that he should not persist, because I 
think him the bést man for political pur- 
poses; and also, now that the matter has been 
represented to me, I do see objections to the 
marriage.” 

Mr. Worringham and Squire Normanton 
completed the party. The service of the table 
was done deftly by strange waiters. The 
dinner was superb—not too much in quan- 
tity, consequently not too long; and most ex- 
cellent in quality. Under its stimulating in- 
fluence, even Cadenhouse’s habitual haughty 
reserve melted into something like geniality. 
Mr. Jellybond Tinney as a host was in his 
element. The certainty that he was under 
observation did not embarrass him, but rather 
gave zest to the part he was playing. His 
imagination was Oriental, and he brought it 
to bear upon all his guests. When in the 
vein, his insight was infinite. Knowing, as 
he did, how to ingratiate himself with crowds 
at a time, it was mere child’s play to him, this 
party, now that he had got it together. The 
difficulty had been to get them together—the 
much-loved vicar, the proud recluse. the 
rough squire, and the conventional society 
man. In that he had succeeded, however, and 
now it but remained to bind them to him 
With these men in the hollow of his hand, he 
would have the key to the county. 
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3y the time the coffee came and the cigars, 
he was pretty sure of them all—sure, at least, 
that he had pleased them as an entertainer; 
but before they left the table he meant to 
make a bid for their permanent allegiance. 

“ Instead of liqueurs, I propose to offer you 
a little concoction of my own with your cof- 
fee,” he said. “It is really rather nice. Mr. 
Worringham, I appeal to you.” 

The vicar’s eyes brightened. 

“Are you alluding to that delicious cor- 
dial you gave me once—and only once? 
Why, it was—it was nectar!” 

“So glad you liked it,” said Mr. Jellybond 
Tinney. 

On the table before him were some crystal 
goblets, and the exquisite little decanters 
which had played such an important part. 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney began to manipulate 
the decanters. 

“T don’t talk or encourage talking when I 
am doing this,” he said, “ for fear of making 
mistakes. A drop too much makes all the dif- 
ference.” 

He talked, nevertheless, the whole time, 
keeping up a monotonous monologue to which 
his guests found themselves obliged to listen 
in silence. They sat watching him, with 
their eyes fixed upon the shining goblets; and 
the longer they gazed the more fascinated 
they became. A gentle apathy stole over 
them, a sense of soothing which seemed to 
be the effect of the mcnotonous monologue. 

It was a long business. Drop by drop Mr. 
Jellybond Tinney distilled the mixture, and 
every drop he added altered the tint a trifle, 
so that the liquid passed by slight gradations 
through exquisite gemlike shades of trans- 
parent color; but when at last he handed 
them their glasses it looked like watered milk. 

Simultaneously they raised their glasses 
and sipped. The effect of the first sip on 
Jeffrey and Cadenhouse was identical. They 
instantly raised their glasses again, and 
tasted the draught as men do who think there 
is something to question. They exchanged 
glances. Mr. Jellybond Tinney smiled at them 
He was busy mixing another supply. 

“Drink, gentlemen,” he said. “ The effect 
is spoiled if you sip.” 

All drank. Mr. Jellybond Tinney’s coun- 
tenance betrayed some inward satisfaction. 

“Your glasses, gentlemen,” he said, after 
a little pause. It was noticeable that the new 
brew had been mixed in less than a third the 
time it had taken to concoct the other. 
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Dreamily the gentlemen handed him their 
glasses. Again he filled them with the deli- 
cious mixture. It was the color of a fire opal 
by this time. 

“ Now sip,” he said. 

When they had done so, each man sat si- 
lently looking into his glass, with satisfac- 
tion on his face. 

“T’ve done all this before,” Cadenhouse 
suddenly exclaimed. 

“So have 1,” said Jeffrey—“ not once, but 
many times.” 

“Faith, I wish 
squire. 

“ My second experience,” the vicar boasted. 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney glanced slowly 
around the table, and, as his eye fell upon 
each in turn, each found himself suffused 
with a singular respect for him. Cadenhouse 
was the last to come under his control; but 
finally he too fell like the rest. 


I had,” murmured the 


Late that night Guy Spice went out for an 
airing before he retired to rest. He was loiter- 
ing along, smoking his pipe and enjoying the 
lovely night, when all at once he saw a sight 
which caused him to stop short and stand and 
stare like one transfixed. 

By the light of the moon, which was at the 
full, he saw approaching down the bruad 
high-road, arm in arm, five gentlemen in 
evening dress. They were dancing. Three 
steps to the right they took, then three steps. 
to the left; three steps forward; a momen- 
tary pause to throw up the right leg, then 
off again. And all with the most perfect 
gravity, all in the most absolute silence. 

As they passed him he recognized them; 
but only one of them took the slightest notice 
of him, the tall one in the middle, upon whose 
will the other four hung by their arms, two 
on each side, in helpless dependence. And 
that one joined in the shout of laughter with 
which Guy Spice signified his appreciation of 
the performance. 


CHAPTER XLVII 
HE day after it had been announced 
that Mr. Jellybond Tinney was to stand 
for the county in the Conservative in- 
terest, every hoarding was placarded with the 
question, “ Who’s Tinney Binks?” 
“Who is Tinney Binks?” everybody asked. 
After an interval the reply appeared every- 
where, on hand-bills and hoardings, gorgeous- 
ly displayed: 
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TINNEY BINKS!!! 
THE MOST VERSATILE ENTERTAINER OF HIS DAY, 
THE GREAT MESMERIST! ILLUSIONIST! 
MIXER OF DRINKS! 
THAT IS YOUR CONSERVATIVE CANDIDATE. 
VOTE FOR THE RADICAL. 
“It is false,” cried Mrs. Kingeonstance, 


wringing her hands. “Say, oh, say that it 
is a slander,” she implored. 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney smiled enigmatical- 
lv. He had brought her the hand-bill him- 
self. He was quite serene. 

“You will come, as you promised, to hear 
my election address,” he replied. “ You shall 
be satisfied, that I undertake. I will explain 
all—all. And then I will leave it to you, my 
dear lady, to pronounce sentence upon me.” 

The Great Hall in the county town, seven- 
teen miles from Danehurst, had been taken 
on the oceasion of Mr. Jellybond Tinney’s 
election address to his constituents. It held 
several thousands of people and was crammed. 
A small gallery in a conspicuous position had 
been reserved for the candidate’s friends. The 
candidate’s friends were all ladies. 
uous among them, in the front row, were Mrs. 
Kingeonstance and the witch from Thorne 
Lodge. Mrs. Kingconstance was beautifully 
dressed, as was her wont; and so also was the 
witeh, but not according to her wont. Ordi- 
narily she dressed like a woman of the peo- 
ple; but that day her black costume was of 
silk, satin, and lace, made in the most perfect 
taste, and admirably suited to her slender up- 
right figure and dark handsome face. She 
wore it with the ease and grace of one accus- 
tomed to such clothes. Her striking person- 
ality immediately attracted the attention of 
the crowd. People all over the hall were ask- 
ing each other who she was. There was no 
self-consciousness in her attitude, no restless- 
She held a fan in her hand, but did not 
use it. She looked about her with intelli- 
gent interest, her dark eyes steady, her com- 
posure perfect; and only two bright spots of 
color on either cheek betrayed the emotion 
which was working within. Babs, who had 
come for the pleasure of gazing at Caden- 
house, recognized her at once. Mrs. King- 
excited to see anybody. 
Hler demeanor was as agitated as the other 


Conspic- 


ness. 


constance was too 
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woman’s was composed. 
still a moment. 


She could not keep 
She jerked disconnected re- 
marks from one acquaintance to another, but 
did not attend to their answers. Her fan 
fluttered perpetually. She was really in a 
pitiable state of nerves. 

Babs and Julia sat side by side—Julia ra- 
diantly self-satisfied, proud, composed; Babs 
concealing the great gnawing ache at her 
heart by a brave show of calm indifference. 
The exquisite swéetness of her angelic little 
face was heightened by its transparent pallor 
and the bright fair hair that framed it. 
“ Lily and Rose,” the people called them, and 
the Rose was the most admired of the multi- 
tude. 

Miss Kingeconstance was also in the front 
row, and she, too, was radiant. As she was 
leaving the house, one of Cadenhouse’s ser- 
vants had ridden up with a letter for her. 
Mrs. Kingeonstance had begged her to read 
it when they were settled in the carriage, 
but she had feigned indifference. For the 
rest of the day, however, the consciousness 
of that little letter in her pocket made her 
glad. 

“Oh, dear! how much longer are we to be 
kept waiting?” Mrs. Kingconstance exclaim- 
ed from time to time, petulantly. 

“Isn’t it thrilling?’ said Julia. 

The audience was becoming impatient. 
Witticisms of a broad kind were being ban- 
died about, scraps of popular songs were sung. 
Now and then somebody had to be marched 
out for disorderly conduct, which created a 
little diversion. There were thundering dis- 
charges of Kentish fire, varied by frantic 
clapping of hands. An agitated official appear- 
ed on the platform with some papers which 
he laid on the table. He was warmly greet- 
ed, and much complimented upon his pate, 
which was remarkably bald. At last the word 
went about, “ They’re coming!” and a hush of 
expectation fell upon the crowd. In the 
ladies’ gallery hearts beat high. Miss Spice 
jumped in her excitement and then plump- 
ed down again. Mrs. Normanton’s ample per- 
son was shaken with shivers of expectation. 
Fanny Sturdy and Florence Japp held each 
other’s hands. Lady May’s thin lips were 
tightly set, and Mrs. Japp’s emotion betray- 
ed itself in the pressure of her hand upon her 
heart. The witch of Thorne Lodge alone was 
normally calm. 

The chairman entered first and took his 
seat. He was followed by Cadenhouse, Squire 
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Normanton, Mr. Worringham, Jeffrey Wylde, 
Montacute, and various other county 
nates. 

When they were all seated, Mr. Jellybond 
Tinney entered alone. 

Instantly 


mag- 


was a wild hubbub 
plause, cheers, shouts, groans, hisses. 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney came forward to the 
front of the platform, bowed to the audience, 
bowed also to the ladies’ gallery, and then 
retired to the table, and sat down beside the 
chairman. 


there 





ap- 


His platform manner was perfect; nobody 
there had ever seen him to better advantage. 
All his movements were easy, and he was ex- 
ceedingly well dressed, and quietly, with the 
exception of one eccentric touch. From his 
watch-chain dangled a large gem, which flash- 
ed forth liquid light in rainbow tints at every 
movement. The attention of numbers of peo- 
ple became riveted upon this shining object; 
and indeed it seemed to have a great attrac- 
special 
contin- 


tion even for those who escaped its 
fascination, for their eyes sought it 
ually. 

“ He’s a fine man, anyhow,” was the fre- 
quently expressed opinion of the women in 
the body of the hall, and the same senti- 
ment exhaled in stifled sighs in the ladies’ 
gallery. 

The chairman arose, and the preliminaries 
were gone through. They were not tediously 
“long; everybody was only too anxious to get 
to the great business of the day. 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney 
through his address before 
stance heard a word of it. 


was half-way 
Mrs. Kingcon- 
Fortunately for 
him, even his political opponents were anx- 
ious to hear what he had to say for himself. 
To secure a hearing was all that he asked. 
If only they would listen he felt sure of win- 
ning the day. 

He began slowly, and every rounded word 
rolled out clear and distinct to the farthest 
extremity of the crowded hall. His voice was 
not fine in itself and cultivated, but 
finely managed. There was no sign of effort; 
he was evidently a practised speaker, and his 
whole address was a fine oratorical success. 


only 


The moment he began Cadenhouse was re- 
minded of his dream one night up in the high 
tower. 

Jeffrey leaned over to him and whispered: 
sinks, of course !” 
“Of course,” 


or 


said Cadenhouse. “ Without 


his beard 


IMPOSSIBLE 
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“ And he'll carry the day,” said Jeffrey, “ if 
he can make them forgive him for being 
sinks.” 

“T should say he’d make them proud of 
him for being Binks,” said Cadenhouse. 

The first words Mrs. Kingconstance clearly 
understood were bawled at the platform in a 
stentorian voice by one of the 
“Who’s Tinney Binks?” 

“Who is Tinney Binks?’ 
Tinney answered, instantly. 
tell you. 
tell you. 


audience: 


Mr. Jellybond 
“T propose to 
In fact, I came here on purpose to 
[“ Hear, hear!”| I assure you that 
Tinney Binks never has had and never will 
have any reason to be ashamed of his name. 
[“Oh! oh!” groans, cheers, and a question 
“ Why did he drop it, then?”| For his own 
convenience. He took another name, as he 
had every right to do. It’s a free country. 
[Cheers.|. But you don’t go far enough back 
when you ask, ‘Who’s Tinney Binks? You 
should ask first, ‘Who was Tinney Binks? 
Tinney Binks was my father. He was a re- 
spectable man. [Cheers.] He married a re- 
spectable woman. ‘[Cheers.] But his name 
was not Tinney. Tinney was a nickname they 
gave him because he was a tinker—an itiner- 
ant tinker who went about mending pots and 
pans all over the country. I’m proud to say 
he was an man. Wherever he went 
they were glad to see him again; and never 
a key was turned in a lock because he was 
about. [“ That’s true. I mind him well,’ 
from an old farmer, and loud cheers.| His 
name was not Tinney, I repeat; but mine 
is. I’m his only child [“ Not a bad speci- 
men” |, and he had me christened Tinney 
to show that he had no reason to be ashamed 
of the name. He started me in life with that 
name, and this piece of advice, ‘ Be an honest 
man,’ he said; ‘ tell the truth and shame the 
devil.’ [Loud cheers.| That was the fortune 
he left me, ladies and gentlemen; and that is 
the fortune which has landed me here to-day 
—with lots of tin of my own, honorably earn- 
ed [cheers]; with the respect, I venture to 
hope, of all who know me. For if I had not 
deserved the respect of all who know me, 
should I have ventured to come forward to- 
day? Should I have been put forward to- 
day as a candidate for the honor of represent- 
ing you in Parliament? 
groans. | 


honest 


[ Cheers, hisses, and 
Now, I 
ask these gentlemen who hiss and groan, if I 
have not proved myself a man of some ca- 
pacity [“ You have”); and if it isn’t better 


I hear hisses and groans. 
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to have a man of some capacity like me, who 
knows every grade of society intimately, the 
good and the bad of them, the rights and the 
wrongs of them—I ask you isn’t it better to 
return such a man, a sound, practical man, as 
your representative, than a man whose expe- 
rience, whose interests, and whose sympathies 
do not extend beyond the little set in which 
he was born? Search into every detail of 
my career, and if you find me wanting, don’t 
return me. How have I lived among you 
here, I ask you? [A voice, “ Ask the ladies!”’] 
I ask the ladies!” 

He turned and bowed to the gallery. The 
ladies rose in their enthusiasm with one ac- 
cord, and waved their handkerchiefs frantic- 
ly. This display was greeted with prolonged 
applause. 

The gallant gentleman wiped his forehead. 

“You will observe,” he proceeded, “ that the 
flattering mark of confidence with which 
the ladies have greeted me in response to my 
appeal was not unanimous. One lady re- 
mained neutral”—he alluded to the witch. 
“Why did she not rise? Ladies and gentle- 
men, it was not because she has no confidence 
in me, for it was her faith in me, her influ- 
ence, her help, her strength of character, and 
her tenacity which made me the man I am, 
and finally landed me here. Who is that 
lady? That lady is my mother. And I am 
proud of her. And I ask every working-man 
here to-day, haven’t I a right to be proud of 
her? [Hundreds of “You have, 


sir!) 


voices, 


“Well, my lords, ladies, and gentlemen, 
having made my fortune, I took the name of 
Capell Augustus Jellybond Tinney, as I had 
every right todo. I kept the Tinney, you see, 
for my dear old dad’s sake. [Loud cheers.] 
And I came here. Do you know why I came 
here? Because it was my native place, and 
I had made up my mind that I would crown 
my career as I am crowning it to-day. I 
wanted to show every working-man here what 
a man may do for himself in a free country. 
[Loud cheers.| 1 have been received as an 
equal everywhere, as an honest man should. 
I have tried to spend my money like a gen- 
tleman. [A voice, “ You have!”] I hope 
that I have won the best, the most beautiful, 
the most distinguished lady in the county.” 

He bowed to the ladies’ gallery. During 
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moments like these, when the multitude is 
moved, the humanities are about, and there 
is great levelling of classes. To everybody’s 
astonishment, Mrs. Kingconstance rose to the 
occasion in every sense of the word. She car- 
ried a great bunch of roses tied with the can- 
didate’s colors, and when he bowed to her, she 
arose, leaned over the rail, and threw him the 
flowers. He bowed low, with evident emo- 
tion. His mother got up at the same time, 
and the two ladies shook hands in full view 
of the crowd amid resounding cheers. Many 
people wiped their eyes, and expressed their 
opinions that it were “better nor any play 
they’d ever seen.” 

“My lords, ladies, and gentlemen,” Mr. 
Jellybond Tinney resumed, in a voice vibra- 
ting with emotion, “I feel myself honored 
above all men. Only one thing is now want- 
ed to crown my career right royally, and that 
I look to you to bestow. If you believe in me 
you will make me member for this constitu- 
ency; and thereby you will prove to me and 
to the world that you admire my conduct, re- 
joice in my success, and approve of the ex- 
ample I have set you.” 

Prolonged cheers and shouts of “ For he’s 
a jolly good fellow!” greeted the conclusion 
of the address. Mr. Jellybond Tinney’s mo- 
ther was seen to wipe her eyes. This was the 
first symptom of weakness she had betrayed. 
Standing beside Mrs. Kingconstance during 
the hand-shaking and congratulations which 
followed, she bore herself with simple dignity. 
It was only then that Mrs. Kingconstance 
recognized her. 

“Dear me!” she exclaimed. “It really is 
you. Well, how nice! Oh, those dear, dear 
days! And the luncheons and the little 
dishes, and the coffee ”—her voice sank to a 
playful whisper—“ the cordial and all the 
rest! You really are a dear, and so hand- 
some, too! And you are going to be my mo- 
ther-in-law. Well, how nice!” 

Little Miss Spice came perking up, head 
bobbing, curls twining and untwining, all a 
flutter of feeling. 

“T congratulate you,” she cried, clasping 
Mrs. Kingeconstance’s hand convulsively. 
“And you, too, madam—his mother!” She 
pressed her handkerchief to her eyes. “ Oh, 
what a man! ad 





What a noble man! 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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The 


theatre waists are 


light silk 


this year more 
than 
there 


never has been a 


popular 


ever, and 


fashion more useful. 


HAT to (“ the 


the play 
play” being the correct expression 
now instead of “ the theatre ”’) is al- 
ways more or less of a puzzle, particularly 
to women who do not find it necessary to their 
happiness to attend the play every week of 


wear at 


their lives. Women like to be well dressed, 
they like to be correctly dressed, and they like 
to be sensibly dressed; and how best to com- 
bine all three of these most important points 
is not always an easy problem to solve. To 
begin with, even the best ventilated theatres 
are apt to be overheated, and to wear a cloth 
waist is to be extremely uncomfortable, and 
yet, on the other hand, to wear an unlined 
waist, especially at a matinée, is to risk a se- 
vere cold. 





ASH MORE 


Evening bodice of 
shrimp pink Liberty 
satin with bands 
of cream guipure 
lace, and vest 
and under-sleeves 


of cream chiffon. 


Fashions have entirely changed within the 
last two or three years in regard to how wo- 
men should dress for any public entertain- 
ment. We have not as yet arrived at the 
foreign style of low-cut evening gowns, but 
many of the latest theatre gowns are made 
with transparent yoke and sleeves, which is 
certainly in direct contrast to anything that 
was formerly considered correct. For a thea- 
tre party to be followed by a supper, or if one 
has seats in a box, a most elaborate style of 
dress is permitted. Gowns of thin materials, 
of embroidered and spangled net, of silk and 
lace, and lately of crépe de Chine or Liberty 
satin trimmed with lace are considered smart, 
while entire gowns made of chiffon are not 
considered at all too light in texture. Hats 
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Cream-white cloth gown with trimming of cream lace over gold tissue; 
bands of otter fur; gold tissue waistcoat and scarf of blue chiffon. 

Evening cloak of bronze velvet with point Arabe lace over white satin; tiny 
waistcoat and collar lining of pink velvet. 


are no longer 
fashionable, and 
it is considered 
bad form to wear 
even the smallest 
bonnet while the 
play is in prog- 
ress. The hair 
must be arranged 
high on the head 
with some orna- 
ment or feather 
or aigrette. One 
of the newest or- 
naments is made 
of a twist of sil- 
ver or gold ribbon 
that is tied in a 
stiff bow at the 
left side, and 
caught in with 
the bow is an ai- 
grette fastened 
with a _ jewelled 
buckle to the band 
which goes around 
the knot of hair. 
This same idea is 
earried out in 
black velvet rib- 
bon, or in taffeta 
or satin ribbon. 
but is not so 
smart. Then there 
are black velvet 
bows tied in a 
stiff knot with a 
buckle or jewelled 
pin directly in the 
centre. The bows 
do not stand up 
straight, but ex- 
tend from side to 
side, the velvet it- 
self being about 
an inch and a half 
in width. The 
advantage of this 
last style is that 
when it is neces- 
sary to wear a hat, 
taking it off when 
arriving at the 
theatre, the bow 
need not be in the 
least tumbled or 
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Blue cloth 
gown finished with 
folds at foot; bodice 
of Persian Liberty 
silk with draped belt 


street 


of black velvet and 
gold buttons, also col- 
lar of black and gold; 
cloth bolero. 





whereas it is quite impossible to 
wear any high ornament under a hat, and it 
is taken for granted that no hat or bonnet 
is worn with it in going to the theatre. 

The light silk waists that have very right- 
ly been called theatre are this year 
more popular than ever, and there never has 
been a fashion more useful. The fad now is 
to wear them with skirts of the same color 
but of different material, even so heavy a ma- 
terial as cloth being used in all the light 
shades, and, of course, in a very light weight. 
But there is a great deal to urge against 
cloth skirts for theatre wear. Silk is infinite- 
ly preferable or some thinner material. 
White lace waists, light silk waists with lace 
yokes and sleeves and trimmed with quite a 
lot of lace, are all fashionable for this pur- 
pose, and if panne velvet or satin is used in- 
stead of silk, the same idea of trimming is 
carried out, for the law is that they should be 
elaborate in appearance and light and cool 


mussed, 


waists 


looking. Almost without exception waists 
are made with long sleeves. When elbow 
sleeves are worn long gloves must also be 
worn that will reach to the elbow. These 


gloves may be of either Suéde or glacé kid, 
and always white. The shoes (or slippers, if 
one goes in a carriage) must be black patent- 
leather; if slippers, made with a long vamp 
and large buckles. If a low shoe, then also 
of patent-leather. In both cases made with 
high heels. 

Theatre wraps are not so elaborate as opera 
and this long coats are 


cloaks, season the 


WEAR 
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The 


more often seen than the short capes. 
light colored cloths in the coats and cloaks 


with 
revers 


black satin 
eollar, the 


are used, as well as the 
embroidered revers and 
of white satin with an elaborate design 
in silver and embroidery. All the theatre 
wraps are lined with white satin, and while 
they may be very plain in appearance, are 
most daintily finished. Short wraps are of 
chiffon and lace, of velvet, of fur, lace, and 
chiffon combined, the last being just now 
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considered the very smartest. Long light nitely prettier, and less likely to disarrange 
coats in blue or pink are decidedly new, and the hair, besides which the picture-hat re- 
are exceedingly plain in design, half-fitting, quires far more space and time to arrange 
with flaring collar lined with fur—in fact, the than are possible to attain after the play in 
whole coat is lined with fur. the short period given to an audience to dis- 

At the matinée a much quieter style of perse. For matinée wear white gloves look 
dress prevails, and the light waists that are smartest, but it is perfectly possible to wear 
seen are more on the style of shirt-waists. a tan or gray. A walking glove with not 
They are made of silk or some light mate- more than two buttons is the best. A fur 
rial to wear with the cloth skirt and jacket, coat is a poor thing to wear to the theatre. 
or under a fur coat. Large hats are not suit- It is far better to wear a cloth coat with an 
able for theatre wear, even when they are adjustable piece of fur, for there are many 
taken off, as is the rule now, for they are times between the acts when a draught of air 
eumbersome to hold and always look inap- makes a fur boa or collar most desirable, and 
propriate. The smail velvet toques and tur- yet when a fur coat would be quite too warm. 
hans trimmed with ostrich feathers are infi- It is a great mistake ever to wear very heavy 
shoes to the theatre, and so 
a medium-weight walking 
shoe is the correct thing 
for afternoon, the heavy 
calf-skin boots that are 
supposed to be correct with 
the plain tailor suit being 
quite too heavy. 

Some beautiful gowns of 
cloth are seen in light 
shades, but these are the 
exception. An example of 
this style of gown is one 
recently made for recep- 
tion or theatre wear. It 
is of cream white, the 






















Emtroidered 
velvet bodice 
with plastron of 
silk; yoke and 
sleeves of lace 
with chiffon. 


Cloth waist 
embroidered with 
gold over lace 


blouse. 
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skirt being tucked over the hips, and the 
waist also tucked. The skirt is otherwise per- 
fectly plain, saving for two little bias folds 
at the foot. The waist is charming. It has 
a yoke and sleeves of gold tissue under cream 
lace, and a little open waistcoat of the gold 
uncovered, with big buttons of gold and tur- 
quoises. The front is a full scarf of turquoise 
chiffon, draped also around the shoulders, and 
ending in a big rosette at the left side. Little 
bands of otter give an accent of dark color. 

Belts on all of these fancy bodices are im- 
portant items. The simple bands of Russian 
gold or silver braid which seemed gorgeous at 
the opening of the season are now quite 
thrown into the shade by the beautiful jew- 
elled girdles, or the draped satin or velvet 
belts. The draped effects are very becoming. 
They are boned and fastened with handsome 
buckles, or in double-breasted fashion, with 
two rows of jewelled buttons. 

A good model for the elaborate Liberty silk 
and satin gowns is shown here. The three 
little ruffles on the skirt are lined with the 
thinnest of foundation, and edged with a nar- 
row gold trimming which is most effective on 
the fawn color of the gown. The bolero, yoke, 
collar, and sleeves are of lace worked in gold, 
and a band of the same is on the upper part 
of the skirt. A striking feature is the bands 
of black velvet which run up and down on 
the sides of the skirt and in chevron form on 
the bolero. These are caught with jewelled 
buttons. 

For a matinée cloth 
gown a new style 
is of decidedly mili- 
tary effect. The coat 
and skirt both have 
trimming of gold mili- 
tary cord in clover- 
leaf forms. A velvet 
waistcoat of a deep 
shade of blue, which 
contrasts well with the 
military blue of the 
cloth, has these same 
gold braid ornaments. 
Points of the velvet 
show, running down 
on the skirt in four 
places. The cloth is 
draped at the edge of the bolero and drawn up 
to a knot on the bust—the one point about the 
gown which is not severe and military. 

Odd little revers on the front of the waist 

Vor. XX XIII.—137 
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Fawn Liberty satin gown with trimmings of cream lace. 


run over the shoulders to form the back, 
which ends in rounded postilion effect. The 
back of the skirt is gathered, as are many of 


the newest models. 
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More simple satin or 
panne velvet waists 
tucked and _ trimmed 
with lace are seen with 
black cloth ‘or satin 
skirts in the evening at 
the play than any other 
costume. These ‘have 
the great merit of be- 
ing hidden by the wrap 
in cars, Coming and go- 
ing, and are the sensi- 
ble plan for women 
who are not sitting in 
a box or coming in,a 
carriage. A very pret- 
ty waist of panne vel- 
vet and lace has the ef- 
fect of three boleros, 
ong above the other, the 
lowest one ending two 
inches above the belt. 
Under these i; a blouse 
or cream or white lace. 
A lace stock with three 
bands of narrow black 
velvet or gold ribbon 
finishes the blouse. 
There is another collar 

a turned-over one of 
the velvet embroidered 
with gold, which runs 
down into long stole 
ends to six inches be- 
low the waist, where 
they finish in points. 
The sleeves flare slight- 
ly, showing the lace un- 
der-sleeves. 

A good, rather sim- 
ple satin blouse has 
groups of tiny tucks 
running up and down. 
It is cut a bit low in 
the neck, where it shows 
a yoke of embroidered 
mousseline. The blouse 
front closes a little to Blue cloth gown; darker blue velvet and gold braid. 
the left, and all around 
the top of the bodice and down the front is a_ there is absolutely no gold—a relief from the 
braiding of fine silver soutache braid. Little gayly ornamented bodices so constantly seen. 
jewelled buttons and loops of the braid form’ The velvet is studded with jet nail-heads, and 
the fastening. edged with a heavy silk guipure lace in black. 

Still another of these fancy waists is of red Across the chest are two bands like a sol- 
velvet, a queer pomegranate shade. The dier’s shoulder-straps over a lace vest, the 
form is again that of the bolero, but this time straps being beaded with jet. 











DINNER AND BALL GOWNS FROM PARIS 


boned, and while they are supposed to 

be worn with smart cloth gowns, are 
very elaborate in design, and quite smart 
enough to wear with silk skirts or elaborate 
cloth skirts in the house or at the theatre. 
The brocades are in the light colors, and are 
made like the most elaborate dress waists. 
A very novel style is a fitted waist of an old- 
rose broeade, with flat bands 
down the centre, edged with 
a piping of white; the bands 
are held together with straps 
of the brocade and tiny 
jewelled buttons, and are 
edged also with the white. 
There is a cape collar fasten- 
ed on the shoulders with the 
bands to match the front of 
the waist, and the round 
chemisette and stock-collar 
are of tucked white satin. 
The sleeves are just a little 
full at the wrist, where they 
are finished with a deep cuff 
edged with a satin strap to 
match the rest of the waist. 
and there is a belt of the 
brocade edged with the 
white. Some very smart 
waists of panne velvet in 
plain colors and very light 
shades are made to wear 
with cloth gowns that are 
elaborate enough for recep- 
tion wear. A good model of 
these is in a pale blue pan’ e 
velvet, with box-pleats in 
the front alternating with 
stripes of white panne on 
which is appliquéd a yellow-" 
ish lace outlined with tiny 
turquoise beads. There area 
round yoke and a high collar 
of the lace also ornamented 
with these small beads. It is 
needless to say that these 
are all expensive waists, but 
they are made to wear with 
the very smart cloth cos- 
tumes that are quite as ex- 
pensive and as smart as the 
velvet or heavy silk gowns 
that were formerly consider- 


TT ' separate waists are all fitted and 





ed the correct thing for receptions and for 
theatre use. 

For informal dinners and evening entertain- 
ments that are not formal dances, there are 
some dainty gowns made now in dotted nets, 
trimmed with ribbon, and on the ribbon 
ruchings of mousseline de soie. These re- 


semble in some respects the so-called “robe 
gowns ” 


that can be bought ready-made for 








COtwhiss ove Povdusus. 


PaLe GREEN SATIN Gown with bolero and ovals of cream lace edged with fur ; 
black chiffon scarf at neck. 
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so little expense. But in buying any ready- 
made robe—which, by-the-way, is not ready- 
made at all, and has to be most carefully 
made—great care must be taken to secure a 
pattern that is wide and full enough. A 
smart gown on this plan is of point d’esprit, 
trimmed with bands of ribbon put on in 
bayadere fashion, and trimmed around the 
bottom of the skirt with a band or ruching 
of mousseline de soie. The bands of ribbon 
grow narrower as they reach the waist, and 
the body of the waist itself is made upon the 
same plan, having narrow ribbons across it. 
There is a shaped bertha made of an accor- 
dion-pleating of mousseline de soie, with a 
ruching of mousseline de soie at either edge. 

One very effective dinner or evening gown 
is of white Liberty silk—the ever-popular 
white and black combination—with quanti- 
ties of “baby” black velvet ribbon for sole 
trimming. The arrangement of the silk 
flounces on the skirt is the most original 
point about the gown. There are two of these 
which run all around the skirt, each edged 
with a row of the velvet, and finished at the 
top with a double lace beading through which 
are run two rows of the ribbon. An extra 
ruffle goes around the train, beginning at the 
sides. Starting from a rosette of velvet rib- 
bon at the front are three ruffles, narrow at 
this point, but growing wider to about six inch- 
es at the back, and narrowing again. These 
run around in a spiral line, ending 
at the left side a few inches below 
the waist. Here there is a big ro- 
sette of the narrow velvet caught by 
streamers to another on the bodice. 
The little sleeves are 
formed entirely of ruffles 
edged with black, and a 
sash of black chiffon 
hangs low on the skirt at 
the back. 
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Pink SaTiN BALI. Gown with original decorations of cream lace; edge of fur on skirt aud ruffle aronnd 
the neck. 
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Lace bands and entre-deux 
as well as ruffles are much used, 
the handsomer the lace the bet- 
ter, naturally. Indeed, as has 
already been said in_ these 
columns, now is the time to 
ransack whatever old boxes of 
lace you may have among your 
family heirlooms. The old- 
fashioned flat collars are used 
as waist decorations, the barbs 
are tied around the collars of 
theatre or house waists, or 
draped as a garniture on even- 
ing bodices. ‘The under-sleeves 
of lace or daintily embroidered 
lawn should be used now, while 
. the vogue for under-sleeves 

still holds sway. 

A becoming bal! gown of 
pink Liberty satin has a garni- 
ture of lace made especially for 
it by the clever fingers of an 

Z expert. It, the lace, is cream 
white in tone. It is in the 
form of a fitted yoke around 
the top of the low-cut bodice, 
from which run long strips 
ending in another broad band 
about half-way up the skirt. A 
narrower band finishes the foot 
of the skirt, edged with a tiny 
cord of otter fur, which is re- 
peated on the ruffle of lace 
around the neck. The model 
is an unusually beautiful one. 

This same edge of fur ap- 

pears on another gown of 









































Wuarre Lineery st.K evening Gown with ruffles edged with black velvet ribbon and put on with beading run 
with two rows of velvet; black chiffon sash. 
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silk over chiffon. The waist and 
skirt are banded with black vel- 
vet ribbon, and three straps of it 
go over the shoulder. A narrow 
white lace edges the panels of 
silk. 

Black velvet ribbon again 
the one article of trimming 
which this winter is giving the 
gold ribbons and braids a close 
run—is used on white lace in the 
make-up of another dinner 























PANNE VELVET PINNER GOWN with cream lace and black vel- 
vet ribbon. 


simpler make. The skirt has an old-fashioned 
apron front, below which is attached a kilt 
pleating of the same material—pale green 
satin cloth. The pleats run to the waist at the 
back, a band of lace edged with fur going 
down each side. This lace is in medallion * 
forms, the fur being caught between every 
two by means of a small rhinestone buckle. 
Dark brown chiffon, in the same shade as the 
fur, trims the top of the waist and the sleeves 

A dinner gown that would be most effective 


: : Home cows of white cloth with vest and trimming of 
for half-mourning use is made of dull black gold-embroidered violet velvet. 
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gown. The material is figured panne velvet, 
and the gold touch appears even here in the 
form of little buttons. , 
Quantities of these little buttons are used = “« 
Ore, 

on street and evening gowns, and some larger A WLU, 


, ik wil 


-- 


ones. The fashion of making mock button- 
holes with braid has been revived,and on vests 
and boleros the gold soutache braid is so used. 


: | | be ] 


Home cown of figured wool combined with white satin- 
cloth crossed by velvet ribbons. 





Turkish embroidery 
on cloth and velvet is 
more used than ever, 
Penis and in combination 
with some decidedly 
light-weight materials, 
such as Liberty satin 
and ecrépe de Chine. 
Combinations of two 
colors of cloth and of 
light cloth or cashmere 


waists with dark cloth 
Biack vinxer Gown of silk panels over chiffon, the panels edged with white lace. skirts are a novelty. 
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Coat or oLots with yoke 
avd front of contrasting 
velvet. 


Morntne Gown of cheviot with 


tucks around skirt: blouse of 
taffeta under bolero of the waist. 


HILE a silk lining is desirable 
\W when expense does not have to be 

considered, theré are many smart 
gowns made up, the skirts of which are lined 
with some one of the new linings which, while 
quite thin, have considerable body and wear 
better than the silk, besides being a great deal 
cheaper, to start with. 
ever, to these 


It is necessary, how- 
eotton linings into the 
skirt, for they are not heavy enough to be 
worn in a drop-skirt, and, besides, they will 
hang better if they have an inside ruffle of 
silk gathered and pinked at both edges. This 
gives a good finish to the skirt, and as it is 
not very wide, and being gathered instead of 
pleated, takes quite a small amount of mate- 
rial. 


sew 


It is a mistake to arrange belts on waists in 
a point at the back in order to gain, as is 
supposed, additional length. Unless a woman 
is abnormally short-waisted, ‘her figure will 
look better with a belt that comes just to her 
waist-line, is straight across the back, and 
then from the first side seam dips down in 
front. The moment the belt gs put below 
that line at the back, it is impossible to gain 
the desired length in front without throwing 
the figure quite out of proportion. Ribbon 
belts look well on blouses underneath bolero 
and Eton jackets, and a good model is made 
of a piece of peau de soie ribbon three inches 
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SIMPLE GOWNS AND 


in width, just long enough to go twice around 
the waist and fasten in front with a long 
buckle; the buckle is drawn down quite below 
the first width of ribbon; this gives the broad- 
belt effect, and at the same time having the 
buckle pulled down in front does accentuate 
a point, and gives rather a longer-waisted 
look. 

Skirts that are made with the lining sewed 
in at the seams shduld be finished around the 
hem with velveteen, a brush braid, or the mo- 
hair braid, with the round cord at the edge. 
The velveteen is put on in the same way as 
the finished braids, so that the edge of it 
shows below the edge of the skirt, and not 
bound in the way braid was formerly used to 
bind skirts. Even-when the silk ruffle is put 
inside the skirt it is a good plan to have this 
binding, for with the present absurd length of 
skirt the edge of it cuts out so soon. The 
walking skirts, by-the-way, are still made ab- 
surdly long, and there are no skirts seen that 
clear the ground excepting those intended to 
be worn in wet weather. There is some talk 
of short skirts coming in fashion again in the 
spring, but as yet there is no sign thereof. 
Fortunately it is not necessary to wear quite 
so long a train with a cloth skirt as was re- 
quired last season, and with the present cut 





EMBROIDERED VELVETEEN 
gown with lace collar and 
band. 


Home aown of red cash- 
mere and black velvet. 








SIMPLE GOWNS AND 
DRESSMAKING HINTS 


of skirt it is possible to hold it up much more 
easily. The gored skirt that is long all 
around is far harder to hold up than a skirt 
that has a flare to it, and is longer at the back 
than at the side. 

The embroidery that is used on all gowns 
now adds very greatly to their beauty. On 
many of the more costly costumes this em- 
broidery is all done by hand, but there are 
many ready-made braids and passementeries 
which give just the same effect, and cost 
a third of the price. The jewelled passemen- 
teries are exquisite in design and coloring, 
but it is a mistake to use too much of them, 
even in trimming the handsomest gown. A 
band around the neck, a belt, and a straight 
piece of dark velvet down the front on which 
are sewed steel beads and odd-shaped steel 
buckles will make a plain silk waist look very 
smart, but if too much of this trimming is 
put on, the waist at once loses anything that 
is smart about it, and becomes at once a vul- 
gar and overdone affair. 

On jackets both strapped seams and plain 
seams are The more elaborate coats 
look best without the strapped seams, as there 
is trimming enough in the velvet, cut-work, 
or in the braiding. When the jacket is 


seen. 





Srureet aeown of tobacco-brow lb 
cloth and black panne velvet. 


ArrTgeRrnvon Gown of black 
cloth over embroidered 
taffeta 
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Piatx cown for morning, 
cashmere with satiu folds. 


Russtan uiovuse of cloth 


with velvet trimming. 


strapped it is a good plan to have some of the 
seams also strapped part way, not the whole 
distance. Turned-edge bands are used for 
trimming, but are not as new as the narrow 
cloth bands stitched at either edge and with 
cloth edge left rough. This is not a new fash- 
ion, but was used a few years ago. These 
cloth bands are used a great deal for trim- 
ming, and are put on in quite an elaborate 
way, as though they were bits of braid crossing 
and recrossing one another in straight lines 
or in bias lines. A very new skirt has bands 
of cloth that are put on to form a point in 
front, quite high in the middle of the front 
breadth, and then the other points getting 
gradually smaller until at the back of the 
skirt they do not measure more than a finger 
in width. The jacket is long enough to come 
below the waist, and is trimmed around with 
these same points. It is a simple but effective 
trimming, and may be copied on a silk gown 
with velvet straps. 

The newest short walking skirts have the 
facing of the cloth and stitching as in the 
past, but the latter, instead of being a half- 
inch or inch apart and the full depth of the 
facing, are set in two groups and quite close 
together, the lowest row being several inches 
from the bottom of the skirt. 
better effect. 


This gives a 














































LITTLE 
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GIRL’S CLOAK 


GARMENT devised upon the simplest 
A lines, yet combining all the best ideas 
of prevailing fashion in little girls’ 
long cloaks, is published herewith in pattern 


form. The sizes obtainable are for four, six, 
eight, and ten years, which may be purchased 


cuffs so that 





sew upward and downward from this point, 
being particular to avoid either a stretching 
or a puckering of the material. If the latter 
be of heavy cloaking weight and of a smooth, 
close weave, the best effects will be gained 
by arranging the facings of collar, front, and 
the raw edges meet. These 


at the uniform rate of 35 cents each. The should be basted evenly, sponged, pressed, 
portions included in the tissue-paper pattern and _ stitched 


form are one front, one 
facing for same, one 
half of back, one-half of 
seamless collar and of 
facing for same, one 
two-piece sleeve, with 
foundation and _ cuff 
forms. The garment is 
made full length. There 
are no troublesome 
pleats to adjust in order 
to secure a necessary 
fulness in the skirt. 
This is provided for in 
the springing out of the 
seams. 

To make this fashion- 
able garment at home 
will not be difficult for 
any one who is familiar 
with the tailoring de 
tails that have been 
given from time to time 
in these pages. The 
pattern should be laid 
upon the goods with 
care in such way as to 
make the line of per- 
forations marked for 
that purpose come di- 
rectly upon the straight 
of the goods. Avoid 
making the garment up 
hurriedly. Match the 
notches carefully, and, 
after finding the notch 
at the waist-line in the 
skirt portions, begin to 











LITTLE GIRL’S CLOAK. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 350 


See advertisement in back pages. 


as close to the edge as the 


machine will carry. The 
front facing and collar 
should be made with an 
interlining of pliable 
canvas, preferably dou- 
bled, and quilted to- 
gether here and there 
on the machine. 

If the garment is to 
be lined throughout, the 
lining forms may be cut 
like those of the outside. 
but with an allowance of 
one-half inch _ extra 
turning all round to 
permit of the loose ar- 
rangement of the silk. 
and in order that no 
strain may be put upon 
it. The silk lining for 
the coat may be seamed 
separately, fitted to the 
outer portion, and the 
hemming necessary at 
sides and foot should be 
done neatly by hand 
The lining should be 
set into the arm’s-eye 
easily, and the fulness 
that will appear in it 
may then be folded into 
a shallow pleat in the 
centre of the back, and 
again in the front a 
pleat may be laid in the 
lining an inch or more 
away from the line of 
the centre. 








CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


Where preferred, the sleeve lining may be 
cut upon the lines of the outer form, and the 
foundation lining included in the pattern 
may be laid aside. If this is done, however, 
the same rule laid down for the lining of the 


































FITTED WAIST LINING 


Silk Petticoit No. 352. 
See advertisement in back pages. 


NO. 351. 
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coat itself must be followed, viz., an allow- 
ance must be made for, slight extra fulness. 
When introducing the,sleeve into the arm’s- 
eye, the outer portion should be fitted and 
stitched in by machine, and the lining be 
brought over the seam and stitched down 
neatly by hand. 

White broadcloth, with beaver or ermine 
trimmed collar, scarlet cloth with stitched 
bands of same, or of Astrakhan cloth, or any 
of the handsome brown shades that now ob- 
tain, combined with lace, will prove hand- 
some mediums for this cloak. To make the 
garment for a little girl of ten years wiil re- 
quire 1% yards of cloaking or broadcloth 
54 to 58 inches wide. 

HE new 1901 model waist lining, which is 

published in pattern form with this num- 
ber of Harper’s Bazar, is issued with a view 
to providing a foundation lining that may be 
combined with any Harper’s Bazar pattern 
in which a foundation lining is not already 
comprised; but where individual taste re- 
quires it. The model will prove a desirable 
one upon which to make over ordinary tight- 
fitting bodices. The pattern consists of one- 
half of back, one under-arm gore, one front, 
one collar, and two-piece sleeve. To make the 
waist for person of medium size two yards 
of silesia will be required. To secure a per- 
fect-fitting waist, the seamstress should com- 
mence to baste upward from the waist-line 
notches in every instance. Any two portions 
that are to be brought together in a seam 
should be held lightly together during the 
sewing in such manner as to avoid either 
stretching or “fulling” either side. The 
basting of the sleeves should be begun at the 
elbow and be continued up- 
ward to the top, and again 
downward to the waist. 


Where the length of the 
arm is uneven, as in the 
case of a long or short 


forearm, or upper portion, 
measurements should be 
taken, and the sleeve length- 
ened or shortened 
ingly. 

A pattern that is espe- 
cially timely, and that may 
serve in the double capacity 
of model for drop-skirt, or 
silk petticoat, is shown in 
combination with the 1901 


accord- 
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BACK VIEW 


NOS. 351 AND 352. 

model waist lining. The skirt pattern is made 
in forty-two inch front length for all sizes, 
and is designed to be worn with the long 
skirts that obtain exclusively in the 
evening and afternoon gowns of the pres- 
ent season. The pattern comprises one-half 
of front gore, one side gore, one-half of back 
breadth, one-half of back ruffle, together with 
facing for the placket. A pattern of the 
foot ruffle is not included. This should be 
made of straight breadths of silk or Brus- 
sels net closely pleated. In caleulating for 
this trimming, allowance should be made for 
a ruffle three times the width of the finished 
skirt. The latter will differ slightly accord- 


dress 
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ing to the length. Where necessary to alter 
the length of the pattern, the seamstress is 
referred to the explanatory diagram that 
will be found in the centre of the regular 
catalogue of Harper’s Bazar patterns. 

The skirt should be finished at the foot 
by a lightly lined hem two inches deep, which 
in turn may be finished by a bias velvet 
skirt binding. The latter is not. obligatory, 
but will be of obvious advantage in preserv- 
ing the hem from too rapid wearing out. 
The top of the skirt should be finished with a 
bias band only, the back portion to be finished 
with a draw-string attached according to the 
notched indications in the pattern. The 
skirt may be opened directly in the centre 
of the back, but the side opening shown in the 
illustration will prove most satisfactory. 

Of taffeta 20 inches wide, 7 yards will be re- 
quired to make this skirt, exclusive of ruffing. 





BACK VIEW NO. 850. 























by sore 
da Sterling 


Fritz 
recent Phil- 
harmonic concert was an event 


sS—\HE reappearance of 
’ Kreisler at the 


of much pleasure to many 
who had remembered him as a 
violin prodigy who visited 
America several years ago, and who won, as 
has been the good fortune of so many musi- 
cally precocious children and youths, a goodly 
recompense in such antithetical quantities as 
money and reputation. It is pleasant to 
record of Mr. Kreisler that he has been able 
to live down that early triumph and to ac- 
quire the right to be ranked as an artist 
among maturer violinists. His performance 
was a delightful feature of a programme 
that was notable even beyond the usually 
noteworthy numbers performed by this soci- 
ety; for among the numbers was the new tone 
poem of Richard Strauss’s of which much 
has been written. The composition is a mas- 
sive, not to say pompous musical structure 





built upon an unusual seale, demanding an ~ 


unusual number of musicians, and involving 
peculiar instrumental combinations. To give 
this first presentation of the work in America, 
the Philharmonic Society orchestra was in- 
creased some forty members. The composer’s 
attempt to express in tone, without speech, 
throughout six long divisions, the life of a 
hero is a piece of psychological daring not ex- 
ceeded even by Wagner. That he has suc- 
ceeded to a great extent will be admitted by 
all who heard his gorgeously conceived work. 
Yet it must remain an open question as to 
how many out of even a Philharmonic audi- 
ence would really find a cohesive story in a 
composition in this scope did not the com- 
poser with fine acumen provide them with 
analyses explaining the moods he is about to 
portray. 

Aside from the delight of her incomparable 
art, Madame Sembrich’s song recitals have 
been full of interest because of the scholarli- 
ness shown in the selection of her pro- 
grammes. The diva, who is presently to head 
her own opera company and will make an un- 






usually extensive tour of this country, com- 
bines in an afternoon, ballads of early Eng- 
lish origin, songs by Mozart, quaint Italian 
airs by Antonio Lotti (1667-1740) and Piet- 
ros Domenico Paradies (1710-90), besides 
Lieder by Brahms, Schubert, and Schumann, 
Slavic compositions by Glinka and Tschai- 
kowsky, together with representations of 
French compositions by Massenet, Godard, 
and others. By means of all these diverse 
charms Madame Sembrich keeps her audience 
in a constant state of expectation and plea- 
sure, not disdaining to ripple out such a 
favorite troll as Shakspere’s “It was a lover 
and his lass!” upon an oceasion. These little 
ventures into English might be regarded as 
conscious coquetries on the part of the dainty 
singer, but that her earnest art is never to be 
suspected of anything so trifling. They are 
simply part of her progression as she demon- 
strates the history of the growth of song. 
If any adverse comment may be made on 
the programmes offered in Madame 
brich’s recitals, it must originate in the ab- 
sence of numbers that would call for a little 
display of the florid art of which the artist is 
now the foremost interpreter. 

The Franko American Symphony is mak- 
ing a place for itself that is likely to prove 
permanent and give it high rank. Its mem- 
bership is small. It is designed to play in 
small auditoriums, and to reproduce early 
compositions for the orchestra under as nearly 
as possible the conditions that existed in those 
quieter days that were before Wagner and 
Berlioz and Richard Strauss, to say nothing 
of lesser compounders of prodigious sound. 
At the most recent concert given by this new 
organization, which, happily, begins its career 
under the patronage of an unusual list of 
New York’s haute monde, there were rendered 
with charming effect J. S. Bach’s Overture 
in D major, Karl Ditter’s symphony, “ Phae- 
ton,” and Cimarosa’s overture “I] Matri- 
monio Segreto,” Stradella’s Aria, and a suite 
of dances by Jean Phillipe Rameau (1683- 
1764). 


Sem- 
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THE FEEDING 


BY 


MARIANNA WHEELER 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


OF INFANTS 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BaBtes’ HospiraL, NEw York 


T is estimated that about two- 

thirds of all children die be- 
fore reaching the third year, 
and it is also conceded that 
most of the sickness in infants 
is due to improper food; con- 
sequently it is most important that the infant 
should have a right start in life with the 
right kind of food, intelligently prepared and 
administered. Improper food will not give 
sufficient nourishment, and poorly nourished 
infants, even if they manage to survive the 
first few months or even the first year of life, 
are always delicate children,susceptible to dis- 
ease, and often unable to resist its inroads. 
The first three or four months of a baby’s life 
are telling ones, and mean very much for the 
future health of the child. 

The superiority of milk over all other foods 
has certainly been thoroughly demonstrated 
by our best physicians and scientists. Milk 
is the only food which nature provides for the 
infant, and if, then, for any reason a mother 
cannot nurse her child, the next thing to do 
is to provide a substitute as near like the hu- 
man milk as possible; this is found in cow’s 
milk. The milk of the cow is much stronger in 
some of its elements than mother’s milk, and 
the work of the scientist has been to change 
one or more of these elements without chan- 
ging others; thus adapting it to the use of the 
individual infant by the process known as 
modifying. 

All milk contains three principal ingredi- 
ents, namely, fat, sugar, and proteid; the 
last is the curd and the least digestible por- 
tion of the milk. Human milk contains about 
the same proportion of fat as cow’s milk, al- 
most double the amount of sugar, and at least 
two-thirds less of the curd. These three ele- 
ments represent the solids, the rest being wa- 
ter, and are the principal ingredients of milk, 
there being a few others not important to 
mention. 

The relation of cow’s to human milk stands 
in about this proportion: Cow’s milk—fat, 4 
per cent.; sugar, 4 per cent.; proteids, 4 per 














cent. Human milk—fat, 4 per cent.; sugar, 
7 per cent.; proteids, 14% per cent. 

In artificial feeding one of the first things 
to be considered is to reduce the curd or indi- 
gestible part of cow’s milk; this can be done 
of course, by diluting plain milk; but in doing 
so the fats and sugars are reduced. It is bet- 
ter, therefore, to start out with a milk that is 
richer in fat than ordinary milk. The sim- 
plest way to obtain this is to use milk that has 
been bottled and stood in a cool place for at 
least five hours—that which has stood from 
eight to twelve hours is better. From a quart 
bottle of milk carefully remove fifteen ounces 
—which is thirty table-spoonfuls, or a little 
less than one-half the bottle. The best and 
simplest way to accomplish this is by means 
of a little dipper or cup one inch in diameter, 
and two and a quarter inches deep; for handle 
a piece of wire five or six inches long with 
loop at end; any tinsmith could make one in 
a few moments, and it will be found to be in- 
‘valuable. This milk so taken from the bot- 
tle contains eight per cent. fat, or just double 
the amount of ordinary milk, with the same 
amount of sugar and proteid; to this fifteen 
ounces of top milk which you have obtained 
add fifteen ounces of water and a scant tea- 
spoonful of sugar; you have a mixture then 
closely resembling human milk, and a food 
which will suit the digestion of the average 
healthy infant; this top milk, however, will 
have to be diluted or modified according to 
the age, weight, and digestion of the infant. 

An infant should not be more than twenty 
minutes taking his bottle; when he refuses 
food do not force it. Never save what is left 
in the bottle for another feeding, or give it a 
little later; throw it away and give the child 
nothing until its regular feeding-hour comes 
round again. Where digestion is weak a few 
teaspoonfuls of hot water given just before 
feeding stimulates the stomach to 
Feed the child at regular intervals. 

The following is a table giving age, weight. 
quantity of food, interval of feeding, ete., for 
an infant from one week to one year. 


action. 








To make milk eight per cent. fat, take fif- 
teen ounces from the top of a quart bottle of 
milk after it has stood from five to twelve 
hours. Night’s milk which has stood in a 
cold place until morning is best. 

One of the most important things to be con- 
sidered in the preparation of food is purity 
and cleanliness. It is here where the advan- 
tage of breast feeding may be seen, as the hu- 
man milk is practically sterile—at any rate, 
germs are only occasionally found, while 
cow’s milk, unless great care is exercised, is 
teeming with bacteria. If one has her own 
cows much of this difficulty can be overcome 
by having the cow’s hide, udder, and teats 
wiped off with a damp cloth before milking; 
the person who milks should have on clean 
overalls and jumper, and the hands should be 
thoroughly washed before milking; the milk 
to be used for the preparation of food should 
be strained, placed in absolutely clean cans or 
bottles as soon after milking as possible; the 
receptacle should then be set in iced or very 
cold water, as at a low temperature many of 
the germs, especially those which sour the 
milk, will become dormant and not grow. If 
one can get milk thus carefully looked after 
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Interval of : | , : 
: tate h Number of feed- uantity each | Quantity for . 
Age Weight. meer ones ings at night. | Q feeding. 26 hours. Strength. 
Milk, 8 _ per 
1 to 3 7 to 9 vi Two begin 1 to 2 10 to 20 cent.; fat, 1 
waite Ibs, | 2 hours. 8 P.M. an qunees. qundee part; water 
” 6 A.M. or gruel, 4 
parts. 
Milk, 8 _ per 
3 to 6 8 to 12 2, } Two Sogpen 3 to 4 20 to 28 oo ~, J 
weeks. Ibs. 2% hours. ‘ P.M. anc ounces. ounces. part; water 
7 A.M. or gruel, 3 
parts. 
Milk, 8 _ per 
3 to 6 10 to 16 3 } i One at 10 | 4 to 5 28 to 35 cent.; 1 part 
months. “i - P.M. ounces. ounces. water; gruel, 
1 part. 
| 
| | Milk, 8 _ per 
cent.; fat, 2 
P pearl 12 to wa | 3 hours. ~~ o at 10 | 6 ounces. 36 ounces. parts; water 
8. s. | -M. or gruel, 3 
parts. 
| | Milk, 8 _ per 
| 
. eent.; fat, 2 
8 to 12 16 to 20 , One at 10 6to9 36 to 54 rig Min re 
months. Ibs. | 3 hours. P.M. eames. nna parts; water 
or gruel, 3 
| parts. 





at the dairy or farm it will not be necessary to 
pasteurize it during the winter; in summer it 
is always safe to do so, in order to insure its 
keeping sweet. The milk from a herd of 
cows is preferable to the milk of one. 

For the mother who lives in the city and is 
dependent upon the milk brought to her from 
a milkman, it would be well to try and find 
out where the milk-supply comes from, and 
not to take it from a dairy where these laws 
of cleanliness are not observed. Pasteuriza- 
tion plays a most important part in the prep- 
aration of infants’ food, especially when one 
lives in the city, where the milk procured 
is most of it eighteen hours old, and of the 
place from whence it comes little is known. 
The object of pasteurizing the baby’s food is 
to kill any of the germs the milk might con- 
tain. Pasteurization consists in heating the 
food in an apparatus which is made for this 
purpose, to a certain degree which will kill 
these germs. Heat from 150 degrees to 165 
degrees not only kills all germis which cause 
many of the intestinal disorders in children, 
but the germs of most diseases, among them 
tuberculosis. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that bad milk cannot be made perfect 
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or healthy, nor sour milk made sweet by pas- 
teurizing it; one must have good milk to 
start with. The process of pasteurization is 
simple, and numerous arrangements can be 
bought for this purpose, or one can be de- 
vised for home use which will answer the pur- 
pose just as well as a more expensive outfit. 
For a home-made pasteurizer the following 
are necessary: a large tin pail with a cover, 
size about nine inches high and eight inches 
in diameter; have a thin disk or false bottom 
made the circumference of the pail; this 
should be perforated and on wire supports or 
legs, so as to stand an inch from bottom of 
pail, or an inverted tin pie-plate, perforated, 
will make a good substitute. Have a hole cut 
- in the cover large enough to be fitted with 
a large-sized cork; through the cork punch 
out or burn a hole large enough to hold &a 
chemical thermometer, the bulb of which 
should reach the water, thus enabling one to 
watch the temperature closely, as the temper- 
ature should be carefully observed. In pre- 
paring the food, first place the different in- 
gredients in the right proportions in a pitch- 
er, and mix well together; then pour the 
exact amount of food for each feeding in as 
many bottles as there are feedings in twenty- 
four hours; cork the bottles as tightly as pos- 
sible with plugs of cotton batting, then place 
your bottles in the pasteurizer with enough 
cold water to just come above the food in 
them. The pasteurizer should then be placed 
over a hot fire, and rapidly heated to a tem- 
perature from 150 degrees to 160 degrees in 
winter; from 155 degrees to 165 degrees in 
summer. Watch the thermometer, and as 
soon as this degree of heat is reached re- 
move the pasteurizer from stove, and cover 
with a cozy made of some heavy cloth; this 
is to help retain the heat; let it stand for ten 
or fifteen minutes, then cool as rapidly as 
possible to 50 degrees, or lower, by placing 
the bottles in lukewarm water first, gradu- 
ally cooling it until the proper degree is 
reached. The bottles should then be placed in 
a refrigerator or cool place where the temper- 
ature is never allowed to go above sixty de- 
grees. Milk thus cared for will keep perfectly 
from twenty-four to forty-eight hours; it is 
desirable, however, for an infant to have a 
fresh supply once in twenty-four hours. Boil- 
ed milk is unpleasant to the taste. 
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The following points should be carefully ob- 
served in pasteurizing: Procure fresh milk 
free from impurities; rapid and uniform 
heating; perfect control of temperature; 
rapid and uniform cooling. 

In modifying milk for infants water is usu- 
ally the diluent; but cow’s milk, even when 
diluted with water, will sometimes form tough 
curds in the stomach, and it often becomes 
necessary to use something else; in this case 
gruels may be used—in fact, during the sum- 
mer gruels are to be preferred to water. 
Barley, wheat, rice, or oat flour may be used 
to make gruel. Mix from two to four tea- 
spoonfuls of the flour in a little cold water 
and rub into a smooth paste, then pour, slow- 
ly, into a quart of boiling water; boil for fif- 
teen minutes, stirring constantly to prevent 
scorching. The gruel should be perfectly 
smooth; if at all lumpy strain through a 
coarse piece of cheese-cloth or fine wire sieve; 
add a pinch of salt; it should be made fresh 
every day. If whole or flaked cereals are 
used it will need to cook twice as long. Gruel 
can also be made in a double boiler by cooking 
longer. When the food is to be heated for 
the infant, do so by setting the bottle in a pan 
of hot water for a few moments; the plug of 
cotton should not be removed until the food 
is ready to be given to the baby; as soon as 
the food is taken the bottle and nipple should 
be thoroughly rinsed, and the bottlé left 
standing full of cold water; the nipple should 
be placed in a cup containing a little borax or 
soda bicarbonate and water. Bottles should 
be thoroughly washed in hot soap and water 
and boiled once a day, also thoroughly scald 
ed just before filling with the food. A round 
graduated bottle should be used, with » wide 
neck in order that every portion can be easily 
reached with a bottle-brush. The nipples 
should be of black rubber with hole just large 
enough for the food to drip through—not to 
run through a fine stream. It might be 
well for the mother to bear in mind the fol- 
lowing hints: That a healthy baby with prop- 
er food should steadily gain in weight from 
four to eight ounces a week. If it vomits 
sour substance after meals the child, is get- 
ting too much, or the food is too rich in fats; 
reduce food or make the top milk weaker by 
taking off two or three more dipperfuls, or 
else use plain milk. 
































OYSTERS AU 


GRATIN. 

Oysters, twenty-five cents; mushrooms, twenty- 
five cents; butter, five cents; eggs, five cents; 
bread crumbs, two cents.—Total, sixty-two cents. 
Preparing, ten minutes; cooking, eight minutes. 
—Time, eighteen minutes. 


OYSTERS AU GRATIN IN SHELLS 


AVE a quart of large oysters; see that 
there are no pieces of shell in them. Put 
in a saucepan with half of their liquor 

and one large table-spoonful of butter. Cover 
the pan, put over the stove and cook for two 
minutes; then add one gill of Madeira wine 
quarter of a salt-spoonful of black pepper, 
and a quarter of a one of red pepper; no salt. 
Peel and wash a quarter of a pound of fresh 
mushrooms, chop them and squeeze the water 
out of them in a clean towel—add them to the 
oysters, and cook three minutes more. Strain 
oysters and mushrooms over the saucepan, 
keeping the gravy in it very hot. Arrange the 
oysters in the shells as illustrated. Beat the 
yolks of two raw eggs with a little of the 
gravy, remove the saucepan from the fire, add 
them to it, with one table-spoonful of very 
fresh butter. Stir well, pour over the oysters 
in the shells. Sprinkle over half a table- 
spoonful of freshly made bread crumbs. Put 
the shells in the oven for two or three min- 
utes, only to get warm, not to cook. Serve 
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at once. This dish could be prepared before- 
hand, putting the bread crumbs on only when 
ready to warm the shells. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS, CHIPOLATA 

Trim the heads and remove the withered 
leaves of one quart of fresh Brussels sprouts. 
Wash them and rub them well in cold water 
to remove all the sand. Put them in two 
quarts of boiling water for five minutes, drain 
them, plunge them in cold water, drain again, 
then put them in one quart of boiling water 
with one pound of Chipolata sausages. Cook 
twelve minutes, and drain perfectly dry. 
Serve the sprouts in a vegetable-bowl with 
one table-spoonful of butter in the centre, no 
salt, no pepper, the sausages being sufficiently 
seasoned. Put in the oven to keep hot while 
the sausages are being broiled for two min- 
utes on each side. Cut the sausages carefully 
one from the other, and serve them over the 
sprouts steaming hot. 

















BRUSSELS SPROUTS, 


Sprouts, fifteen cents, Chipolata, eighteen 
cents.—Total, thirty-three cents. Preparing, eight 
minutes; cooking, twenty-one minutes.—Time, 
twenty-nine minutes. 


CHIPOLATA. 
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NOVELTIES IN HANDKERCHIEFS 


ROBABLY no one department of Christmas 

shopping receives more attention first and 

last than that which includes the handker- 
chief assortment. These bits of cambric and lace 
of sheerest linen, ornamented with delicate em- 
broidery, are recognized as a valued dependence of 
holiday buyers. 

A dealer in Christmas cards was asked last sea- 
son to what he attributed the decline of vogue in 
the expensive Christmas cards. His reply was 
very prompt. “ The rise,” said he, “of the mod- 
ern inexpensive handkerchief has affected the 
Christmas - card market. Underneath sentiment 
with Americans is a streak of utilitarianism, and 
very many persons prefer, when a simple remem- 
brance is sought, to send a pretty handkerchief 
with a ten or fifteen cent Christmas card, to give 
it a bit of the grace of the day, rather than ex- 
pend money in a more expensive Christmas card. 
I should not hesitate to affirm that handkerchiefs 
are sent now in hundreds of cases where Christmas 
cards were sent ten or fifteen years ago.” 

An attempt has not been made to verify this 
opinion, but there is no doubt, however, that the 
cult—if the expression may be used here—of hand- 
kerchiefs has very much increased during the last 
few years. In particular has the inexpensive hand- 
kerchief been perfected. The assortment of hand- 
kerchiefs ranging in price from twenty-five to sev- 
enty-five cents is bewildering in its beauty and va- 
riety of design. Last February the orders were 
placed for the handkerchief supply for the Christ- 
mas trade, and looms and fingers have been busy 
through the spring and summer filling them. In 
early November they were ready on the shelves and 
counters, and from that time have been selling 
rapidly to eager purchasers. 

The designs do not show so many novelties, rath- 
er a perfecting of former favorite patterns, or an 
adaptation and combination of patterns that have 
received the stamp of approval. The majority of 
the handkerchiefs show narrow edges of trimming, 
whether this be plain hem stitch or hem stitch 
with an embroidered border. Thousands of plain 
linen handkerchiefs of fine weave, finished with a 
narrow hem-stitched edge, not more than a quarter 
of an inch wide, are sold every week, and, it may 
be added, they are in excellent taste. Better than 
coarse embroidery or other decoration is the fine 
handkerchief simply finished with narrow hem- 
stitching. So popular are these handkerchiefs, 
that one firm recently marked down below half- 
NEW HANDKERCHIEFS DESIGNS. price a quantity of handkerchiefs, perfect in make, 














NOVELTIES IN HANDKERCHIEFS 
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and of fine quality, but finished with one-inch 
and wider hem-stitched hems. Some of the narrow 
hems have two and even three rows of hem-stitch- 
ing. A few are seen with double hem-stitching, set 
a quarter of an inch apart, giving the effect of 
drawn-work, and some beautiful handkerchiefs 
have in one corner the threads drawn as for hem- 
stitching in scroll effect, an initial being worked 
in the centre of the scroll. 

A decided tendency is noticeable to the suppres- 
sion of the scalloped or pointed edge in handker- 
chiefs, the plain square being kept intact even 
if the inner border of the hem is outlined in scal- 
loped design. The vine of embroidery that often 
forms this outline is more apt to be a broken one, 
radiating from the corners, rather than following 
the sides without interruption. Narrow fine pat- 
terns in the embroidery are more popular than 
those wider, and running vinelike patterns with the 
tiniest of flower set effects are much in vogue. Al- 
ways a strong favorite and steady seller is the fleur- 
de-lis design. This is wrought out in a number of 
manifestations; sometimes a chain of fleurs-de-lis 
end on end, borders the handkerchief; sometimes 
the pattern is worked side by side, also entirely 
around the hem-stitched border; again, there will 
be one large fleur-de-lis in one corner, or one, 
smaller, in each of the four corners. 

What are called corner effects, indeed, are quite 
a feature in the season’s showing in handker- 
chiefs. Some beautiful ones are seen, among the 
finer French ones, with a flight of birds in one 
corner. Still another has, besides the birds, a‘ tiny 
cupid, exquisitely wrought. In other handker- 
chiefs a single large butterfly in one corner, or 
four smaller ones divided among the four corners, 
are seen. Some particularly refined designs are 
rows of embroidered dots set above a narrow hem. 
The assortment is in fact bewildering in its extent, 
and includes so many attractive effects that one’s 
choice is altered with every fresh presentation. 

Women have been quick to seize upon the pos- 
sibilities of handkerchiefs for other than the pre- 
scribed use. The daintiest of infants’ bibs may be 
made from them, as every mother knows, and their 
application to little confections of corset-covers is 
also common and constantly increasing. In fancy- 
work, the list of things of which they work out a 
chief part grows each season. It is small wonder 
that the peasants of Europe, men and women alike, 
find plenty of occupation in producing the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of these gossamer 
bits of linen, needed to satisfy the world’s demand. 
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SNE of the most flourishing 
chapters of the society of the 
United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy is that which is lo- 
cated in New York. Its ob- 
jects, as stated in its constitu- 
tion, are primarily memorial, in facilitating 
the erection of the monument to Jefferson 
Davis; social, as far as it is in the power of 
the members to make known to the society 
such Southern families in good standing as 
may come to New York to reside, and who 
are strangers in the city; and benevolent, in 
giving aid to ex-Confederates found to be in 
need of assistance. The women entitled to 
membership are the widows, wives, mothers, 
sisters, nieces, and lineal descendants of such 
men as served honorably in the Confederate 
army, navy, and civil service, or of those per- 
who loyally gave material aid to the 

Also women and their lineal descend- 
ants, wherever living, who can give proof of 
personal service and loyal aid to the South- 
ern cause during the war. The membership 
already includes many representatives of the 
Southern colony in New York, with a con- 
stantly increasing list. The objects for 
which it stands are loyally supported, and in 
addition special emergencies, like that of the 
Galveston disaster, are relieved. The initia- 
tion fee is $1, the annual dues $2.- The regu- 
lar meetings of the society are held quarterly, 
with extra meetings at the call of the presi- 
dent. In addition frequent social meetings 
are held during the season, of which the first 
this winter was at the residence of Mrs. 
Leroy Broun, a prominent member of the 
society and chairman of the publishing com- 
mittee. This took the form of a tea, with 
music and recitations interspersed. As the 
charitable fund needed replenishing, a tax 
was imposed by means of the “birthday 
party ” plan, each guest bringing, in a little 
bag sent for the purpose, as many cents as 
she counted years. 

The president, 





sons 


cause. 


Mrs. W. W. Read, 


is the 





. WW. 


vice-president of the national society. Mrs. 
Read is a most capable executive, and under 
her leadership the New York chapter is con- 
stantly growing in importance. In the chap- 
ter the contingent of members from each 
Southern State is headed by a representa- 
tive who is enrolled in the list of officers 
thirteen Southern States being thus dele- 
gated. The chief officers of the chapter, in 
addition to the president, Mrs. Read, are three 
vice-presidents, Mrs. E. S. Gaillard, Mrs. T. 
T. Green, Mrs. P. B. Du Bose; treasurer, 
Mrs. George Hurxthal; recording secretary, 
Mrs. A. F. Besson; first and second corre- 
sponding secretaries, Mrs. W. W. Childs, 
Mrs. W. W. Carr; financial secretary, Mrs. 
John S. Wise; with five standing committees, 
each headed by a chairman. 


HE recent annual convention of the Na- 
tional Society of the United Daughters 


of the Confederacy, held at Montgomery, 
Alabama, was the seventh in the history of 
that society. Mrs. Weed of Florida, the 


president, whose face is familiar to the read- 
ers of Harrer’s Bazar through her picture 
recently shown in this department, presided. 
Like the Albany meeting of the New York 
State Federation, the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy opened their sessions in the hall of 
the House of Representatives at the State 
Capitol. Mrs. John A. Kirkpatrick, of Mont- 
gomery, president of the Alabama State Divi- 
sion, and Mrs. Chappell Cory, president of 
the Cradle of the Confederacy Chapter of 
Montgomery, delivered each an address of 
welcome, Mrs. Cory in behalf of the four 
local chapters, Mrs. Kirkpatrick representing 
the State. To these Mrs. Weed eloquently re- 
sponded, dwelling interestingly on Mont- 
gomery’s historic connection with the names 
of some of the great men of the Confederacy. 
In referring to the first Confederate cabinet 
she spoke of the fact that Hon. J. H. 
Reagan, of Texas, Postmaster-General, is the 
only one now living. The several days’ meet- 








ing was occupied by sessions devoted to the 
business of the society alternating with even- 
ing entertainments and social functions at 
which the traditional hospitality of Southern 
women was abundantly exemplified by the 
Two brilliant receptions 
had, between them, the 


Montgomery ladies. 


as hostesses. One given 
by the Cradle of 
Confederacy and Seces- 
sion chapters at the 
Jefferson Davis House, 
the historic old mansion 
Street, Mont- 
gomery, was attended by 
many distinguished men 
and women, with the 
Confederate veterans 
present in a body. The 
second reception was at 
the Beauvoir Club, with 
the Sophie Bibb and 
Dixie chapters receiv- 
ing. Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
also. threw her 
beautiful for 
a large evening recep 
tion, the national officers 
and Mrs. Goodlett, of 
Nashville. one of the 
founders of the organi- 


on Lee 


open 


residence 


zation, and the*national 


and State officers re- 
ceiving with her. The 


attendance of delegates 
and visiting Daughters 
was very large, and the 
entire meeting was 
by brill- 


iancy and enthusiasm. 


ie 
in 
of the 
tors 


characterized 


recent meeting 
New York city 
Board of Direc- 
of the General 
Federation was held on 
the 

days. 


mornings of 
Every 


two 
member 
was present, except 
Mrs. Christie, of 
to attend. 


the 


Montana, who was unable 
The standing committees were ap- 
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of Columbia. 


four local chapters vania, are members. 





MRS. W. W. 


READ, 
President United Daughters of Confederacy, New York. 


announced. 


pointed, their names, however, not to be given 


out until the members have accepted. The ex- 
ecutive committee includes the president as 
chairman ex officio, Mrs. E. L. Buchwalter, of 
Ohio, and Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood, of District 


Mrs. 
157 West One Hundred and Third Street, New 
York city, was made chairman of the mem- 
bership committee, of which Mrs. Van Vech- 
ten, of Iowa, Mrs. West, of Massachusetts, 
and Mrs. G. W. Kendrick, Jr., of Pennsyl- 
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Dimies T. S. Denison, 


Miss Ellen C. Sabin, of 
Milwaukee Downer Col- 
lege, Wisconsin, was 
made chairman of the 
educational committee, 
Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood, 
The Columbia, Washing- 
ton, District of Colum- 
bia, chairman of the 
committee on reincor- 
poration, and Mrs. Lora 
Rockwell Priddy, 514 
N. Topeka Avenue, 
Wichita, Kansas, chair- 
man of the programme 
committee for the sixth 
biennial. The place of 
holding the next bien- 
nial was not decided 
upon, and the choice 
still lies between Boston 
and Los Angeles. The 
board passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that 
the audience-room used 
on that occasion should 
be paid for by the Gen- 
eral Federation out of 
its treasury, and that 
social functions should 


be limited to one re- 
ception. It was voted 
to relieve Mrs. Lowe 


from official duties for 
one year if necessary, 
on account of her ill 
health, and Mrs. Deni- 
son, the first vice-presi- 
dent, was made acting- 
president during that 
time. The next meeting 
of the board will be 


held probably in Janu- 


ary or February, the place not being as yet 


HE tri-color of France floats artistically 
on the title-page of the year-book of the 
Belles - Lettres Club of Oil City, Pennsyl- 
vania, indicating that a study of that inter- 
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esting country will occupy the attention of 
the members through the current club year. 
The club is the leading literary club of the 
city, counting about one hundred members. 
lt meets weekly on Fridays, from 3.30 till 
D> P.M. 
sented, 


At each session two papers are pre- 
with at 
reading and discussion, three-minute talks or 
queries 


alternate meetings a short 


on some formulated topics germane 
to the subject under consideration. Music is 
a feature of every meeting, an effort being 
made to have it relate, whenever possible, to 
the club study. The outline for a review of 
French history and affairs is an excellent one, 
comprehensive and varied, yet touching most 
of the salient points in French history. The 
meetings that occur near the holidays of the 
year are made distinctive by a suspension of 
the study plan and the substitution of a light 
programme pertinent to the time. In. addi- 
tion to its social and literary motif the club 
maintains a very excellent circulating library 
which counts about four thousand books— 
a sturdy young oak that grew from a very 
small acorn, At one of the early meetings 
of the club it was decided to attempt a 
library, and the thirty-two members present 
contributed one dollar each toward the pro- 
ject. From this the library has grown and 
flourished, and has admirably served the com- 
munity. It will soon become a part of the 
Carnegie library which Oil City will achieve 
in the not distant future. The first presi- 
dent of the club was Mrs. C. A. Babcock, who 
was followed by Mrs. C. F. Hartwell, suc- 
ceeded in her turn by the present president, 


Mrs. J. P. Strayer. Other chief officers are 
four vice-presidents—Mrs. S. Y. Ramage, 
Mrs. W. Barr, Mrs. S. W. McCuen, Miss 
Myra Chickering; secretary, Miss M. J. 


Goldsborough; federation secretary, Mrs. T. 
A. MeCracken; treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Berry; 
auditor, Miss Sarah Hasson; librarian, Mrs. 
+. S. Ricker. In addition there are a board of 
four directors and three standing commit- 
tees—programme, entertainment, press—each 
composed of five members. 





NE of the most interesting sessions at the 

autumn meeting of the New Hampshire 
State Federation was that devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the question, “Is it preferable tu 
have several small clubs in a place, or a 
single large one?” The discussion brought 
forward decided opinions on both sides. Mrs. 
Griffin, of the Keene Colonial Club, believed 
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in the expansion plan as giving the greatest 
good to the greatest number of persons. It 
was also argued that money was needed to 
carry on the necessary work of the club, and 
as it is not desirable to raise club dues, a 
large membership list keeps the treasury 
filled. On the other hand, very large clubs 
have difficulty in finding rooms in which to 
meet, and their size interferes with the pro- 
motion of personal relations. Another 
speaker advocated small clubs with associate 
and honorary members who keep the club in 
touch with a larger circle when occasion de- 
mands, yet permit the actual size of the club 
to be limited. In connection with the same 
general subject the question of the problem 
of the waiting-list was also discussed. One 
of the speakers affirmed that it is a valuable 
strengthener of the club. Whatever is diffi- 
cult to attain is more highly valued when it 
is finally secured. This speaker advocated 
balloting as the best way to choose members. 
One delegate said that in her club, in cases 
of temporary removal from town,the absentees 
are made corresponding members to send let- 
ters at stated periods. During their absence 
members are chosen from the waiting-list to 
take their places, these substitutes going back 
on the waiting-list when the regular members 
return. 


HE annual meeting of the National Soci- 

ety, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, to open in Washington, February 22, 
1901, will be of special interest, as a change of 
leading officers will take place. Mrs. Danie! 
Manning, the present president-general, goes 
out by the constitutional expiration of her 
term, and a number of candidates are men- 
tioned as her possible successor. At the re- 
cent State meeting of the Georgia D. A. R., 
strong resolutions, passed by the Atlanta 
chapters, were accepted by the State body en- 
dorsing Mrs. Donald McLean, of New York, 
for the office of president-general. Tennessee 
Daughters passed similar resolutions in favor 
of Mrs. McLean. Other names mentioned are 
those of Mrs. Fairbanks of Indiana, Miss 
Desha of Washington, one of the founders of 
the society, Mrs. W. A. Roebling of New Jer- 
sey, and others. Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt 
promptly declined the proposal to ask her ac- 
ceptance of the office—a proposal alleged to 
be unwarranted on the part of the national 
board, and’ one that has brought much criti- 
cism upon it. 
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URLING its sinuous length upon this 
innocent sofa pillow is the fabled fly- 
ing dragon of ancient Lusitania. As 

told in mythic history the hideous creature 
kept humanity in such abject dread of its 
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DRAGON SOFA 


PILLOW. 


power that the nation’s daughters and sisters 
were daily sacrificed to its morbid appetite for 
warm blood. The wickedness of the legend 
will give the needle-worker an impulse to 
work becoming ferocity aud wickedness into 
the object the artist has given for imitation. 
The material of the cushion is dull sage-green 
satin; the wavy lines, which in very ancient 
art indicated sky or clouds, are to be worked 
in chain stitch with very pale blue silk. 

The head of the beast is worked with sea- 
green silk in outline. Varying shades of pea- 
eock green are used for the lines of shading. 
The eyes are rimmed with red, a blue steel 
spangle forming the iris. The dragon’s body 
and tail are outlined with green like the head; 
the waved lines of the throat are worked in 
stem stitch with peacock green, both light 
and dark shades being used indiscriminately 
without regard to the proprieties of shading. 
The effect of the old representations is best 
cained by using a spool of shaded silk such 
as may be found among knitting supplies. 
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From the wings to the tail’s end the space 
within the outlining is filled with Small 
spangles in iridescent colors. The under 
finny portion of the tail is worked with blue- 
green silk in léhg and short stitch; the same 
stitch is used in embroidering the singular 
leaflike appendage that precedes the point 
of the tail. For the back of the cushion and 
the double ruffle which trims it, pale blue 
satin of a grayish tone is used in the model 
described. 

With furniture and surroundings of any 
color or style, this odd but stylish cushion, 
which is impartially historic and has all the 
vagueness of antiquity, will be quite in har- 
mony. 

Another sofa pillow, which, when worked in 
brilliant colors, is a good imitation of stained 
glass in effect, is an economical device for 
using up the wools left after making more 
elaborate pieces of fancy-work. The mate- 
rial is ordinary canvas, the stitch is sampler 
or cross stitch, and the article has the dig- 
nity of antiquity, for on the back of the ori- 
ginal cushion from which the cut was copied 
is a triangular bit of time-yellowed white 
silk, on which is wrought in tiny black let- 
ters the assertion, “ This square was worked 
in school, by Hester Thornton, 1796.” But 
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the square is finished and backed with silk or 
other material, the edge seam may be covered 
with a heavy cord of twisted black wool. 

If one has the wish to do it, a medieval 
saint, copied from a Berlin pattern, may be 
embroidered in the centre of the square and 
the ground covered with the colored sections 
described above. If, in this case, the out- 
lining is done with stone gray instead of 
with black, in imitation of the leaded set- 
ting, the stained-glass window effect will be 
more realistic, although the colors will be 
shown out with less brilliancy than where 
black is chosen. 

Two ways of making handkerchief-cases are 
illustrated in these designs. One is of fine 
linen, 91% by 11 inches, irrespective of the 
fringe at top and bottom. The pocket for the 





HANDKERCHIEF-BOX,. 


when things are too old for reeollection they 
appear to us new, 80 we may use up our cast- 
away threads of zephyr, and compose a cush- 
ion which will appear to be a novelty in our 
modern days. 

Take an ordinary long needleful of any 
shade of wool, begin at one corner of a square 
of canvas, and work either irregularly or oth- 
erwise, as long as the wool allows, in ordinary 
cross-stitch; then fasten off the thread, and 
edge the worked section with a line of cross- 
stitch in black; take a thread of another shade 
of wool and make another section, edging it, 
like the other, with black. Continue this 
method till the square is covered, varying oc- 
easionally the length of the needleful. When 





SEA-WEED CALENDAR. 


handkerchiefs is 8 inches deep, with a turned- 
over fringed edge. Embroidery in different 
colors may be used, the daintier the pret- 
tier. 

The other picture is of a handkerchief-box 
10% inches square. The top is covered with 
fine white linen, embroidered in violets. The 
sides are draped with white lace over violet 
China silk, pinked. The edge of the cover 
is finished by beading run through with nar- 
row violet ribbon. The bottom is smoothly 
covered with the silk, over sachet; the sides of 
the inside are concealed by a puff of silk. For 
practical purposes a box is better for hand- 
kerchiefs than a case, because the case rum- 
ples and musses. 

Still another case may be made oblong, with 
the serviceable word “ Mouchoirs ” embroider- 
LINEN HANDKERCHIEF-CASE. ed on it. Such a case may be enlarged to a 
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size suitable for a night-gown, and the word 
replaced by a monogram. 

The woman who uses a saw and paints can 
make a very attractive gift in an old-fashion- 
ed gilded mirror. The frame is 8% by 15 
inches, with a little painting let into the 
frame for a distance of 6 inches from the 
top. Below is the mirror. A carpenter might 
do the making, and the woman could do the 
gilding and painting. A photograph may be 
used instead of a painting. 

A personal gift reminiscent of summer is 
here shown. It is a sea-weed calendar. The 
sea-weed is framed after being covered with 
glass. On the glass is fastened a small cal- 
endar. 

A large-sized calendar, the pages of which 
are half blank for engagements, may be cov- 
ered with crimson boards, and tied at the top 
with a pretty bow. College colors and de- 
vices are effectively used in such calendars. 

The engagement pad here shown is 23 by 
11 inches, of green linen painted in violet 
flowers. The seven pockets (6% by 2 inches) 
correspond to the days of the week, and are 
marked accordingly. 

For a crocheted star purse make a chain of 
four stitches and join. Into the circle se 
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ENGAGEMENT PAD. 


formed work eight stitches of single crochet, 
passing hook without silk being thrown over 
on needle, through, which leaves two stitches 
upon hook, and drawing silk again through 
these two stitches, which leaves one stitch 
upon hook. This stitch is designated by the 
letters s. c., and never has thread thrown over 
needle before passing through foundation 
upon which it is being made. 

Into each of the eight stitches described 
above make one s. c. with bead, and one s. ce. 
plain, leaving at the completion of this round 
sixteen stitches—eight with and eight without 
beads. Continue in this manner until the 
completion of the ninth round, working one 
bead into each stitch of the preceding having 
bead, and an additional bead into the plain 
stitch, and a plain stitch also into this last. 
This plain stitch is particularly described as 
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OLD-FASHIONED MIRROR. 


it serves to widen the work, marks the divi- 
sions of the star being formed, and gives a 
foundation for the additional bead of the fol- 
lowing round. 

Upon the completion of the ninth round 
work one more, increasing one stitch in each 
division, and adding one bead in each. In 
the next four rounds make no increase or 
decrease of stitches, but omit the first bead 
in each division of every round, substituting 
therefor a plain stitch. In the next five 
rounds the first bead of each division in ev- 
ery round is omitted, reducing the number of 
beads in each division to one. The number of 
stitches, however, must be increased in these 
last five rounds, one in each division of every 
round, this increase being in the stitch pre- 
ceding, which holds the last bead. The next 
two rounds are without beads and without in- 
erease. This forms an almost flat circular 
piece with a complete and clearly defined 
eight-point star formed of beads. Two pieces 
are made like this, being joined one-half their 
diameter for closing at bottom, the upper 
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edges being left open and sewed to clasp, as 
shown in pattern. The whole of this bag is 
worked in s. ec. Should it be desired to make 
it entirely of beads, omitting star, which style 
is quite popular, the rules above will be suffi- 
ciently clear, using a bead in every stitch, in- 
creasing where directed to any size desired, 
being careful to work no stitch without bead. 
Increased to size necessary for chatelaine bag, 
the same directions will apply. If a star be 
desired in this larger size continue the in- 
crease to each division of a single bead until 
the centre or largest part of star contains fif- 
teen stitches, from which point begin to omit 
beads as directed. Care must be taken in 
making the circle entirely of beads to widen 
at the points indicated, or the work might 
hoop and give a full or bulging appearance, 
which cannot be flattened out later. 

This work should be done by taking the 
stitches through only one vein of the preced- 
ing stitches. This will give a ribbed appear- 
ance upon the wrong side, from which the 
work is always done, and will avoid the ob- 
lique direction taken by stitches when made 
upon both veins of stitches. 





STAR-BEADED PURSE. 
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The clasps can be ob- Oe pe 
tained in sizes to suit and i : ee p ee of 
in many styles at the 

shops selling purse materi- 
als generally, and come in 
nickel, steel, plain or orna- 
mental, and in many beau- 
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tiful designs in Ger- 
man silver, white metal, 
and silver. If the purse 


is to be unlined the clasp 
can readily attached 
with needle and silk; but 
a far better effect is 
tained by 


be 


ob- 
having them 
regularly mounted and 
lined with chamois or 
Suéde, by a jeweller. 

The chatelaine bag must 
the bot- 
tom and worked upwards, 
and, if preferred, the re- 
verse side may be done in 
plain without 
beads, or the pattern may 
be continued on both sides. 

Make a chain of eighty- 
seven stitches; turn, work 
into stitch on 
side or vein of same, a sin- 
gle crochet (s. ¢.) to start- 
ing-point, when the stitch- 
es are continued in oppo- 
site side of chain around to 
first s. c., working complete- 
ly around the chain on 
ach side, and thus form- 
ing the foundation for the 
bag, and closing it without 
seaming of any kind. 

There now are eighty- 
six stitches of s. c., built 
upon each side of the first 
chain—172 in all; and af- 
ter working two 


be commenced at 
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each 
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more 
rounds in single crochet the pattern may be 
taken up. 

After having followed the design to comple- 
tion, the work is continued in separate sec- 
tions to the top, leaving the sides open for 
adjustment of clasp. These 
worked as follows: 

Into eighty-six stitches, dividing the work 
exactly ‘n half, work every alternate row in 
double crochet, the next in s. c., with beads, 
omitting at each side of the section, stitches 


divisions are 
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AND BEADED CHATELAINE BAG. 

next to the first and last, and continue to nar- 
row in this way until the top of bag is re- 
duced to the size of the clasp to be used. This 
bag should be lined with chamois or Suéde, 
the color of silk used, and cah be mounted at 
very small cost. 

The beads are strung upon the silk before 
beginning the work, and where more than one 
spool of silk is required half the beads should 
be strung upon each spool. A handsome 
fringe should be placed across the bottom. 
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A Woman’s Proper Office 
MOVEMENT originates among the 
equal suffragists of Illinois to add an- 
other chair to the Cabinet of the Presi- 

dent of the United States, and install therein 
a woman. Believing that home interests and 
children are subjects of importance to the 
nation no less than war, finance, diplomacy, 
agriculture, at the thirtieth annual session 
of the Illinois Suffrage Association a resolu- 
tion was passed defining a plan for demand- 
ing of the next Congress the establishment 
of a domestic science department of the ad- 
ministrative function of government, with a 
woman at the head of it. 

Much as this scheme may recommend itself 
to a sense of abstract justice and economy, so 
many practical obstacles stand in the way of 
its execution, one cannot but wish that these 
women had determined upon securing an 
innovation in the Federal government that 
is in the line of their present undertaking, 
and at the same time quite feasible; that 
is to have a bureau of domestic science cre- 
ated in the Department of Agriculture, with 
a woman to act as its chief. Such a scheme 
would command the support of officials of the 
Department, who complain of great waste 
of money and effort resulting under the pres- 
ent system, which distributes a quantity of 
work on subjects relating to home interests 
among various bureaus, where it is followed 
with technical ability to the exclusion of the 
practical end sought in the undertaking. Re- 
ports of this work need to be edited by a wo- 
man to make the science contained available 
in the home, and to have a medium of circu- 
lation provided so that it will reach women 
in the homes. 

At present the Agricultural Department is 
engaged in extensive food investigations de- 
signed to benefit the housewife, but the value 
of most of this is practically lost for want 
of a specially organized branch of home 
science to properly direct it. Also, certain 
general work of the Department being di- 
rected by a woman’s intelligence might be 
made to serve woman’s industrial necessities. 


’ PREDERICK Mel ORR 





Woman’s work on the farm has practically all 
been taken away from her by the onward 
march of the times. A woman having proper 
measure of directive power in office in the 
Agricultural Department would serve at once 
the interest of Federal economy and of her 
sex. Perhaps the Illinois suffragists will re- 
consider their movement, adapting it to this 
end. 


Bankrupt Wage-earners and Wives 
REPORT has been made to the 
ment on bankruptcy matters in the 
United States. Some figures given in this 
seem to apply to women’s sphere of con- 
trol of money matters. During the year past 
21,938 petitions in insolvency were filed. Of 
this number 19,540 were voluntary. The 
greatest number of a particular class of men 
thus stigmatized by debt were wage-earners. 
Nearly one-half the voluntary cases, and over 
one-third the whole number of cases, were 
wage-earners. 

Business complications do not explain and 
excuse the debts of wage-earners as may be 
in the instance of merchants or manufact- 
urers. The cost of the wage-earner’s business 
is nothing except the of his living. 
Here, then, in ill-regulated domestic economy, 
must reside the cause which impels the wage- 
earner to bankruptcy. His debts accrue 
from living beyond his means. There exists 
a thriving money-making institution which 
succeeds by encouraging men to live beyond 
their means. This is the retail credit house. 
It trades especially on the good woman’s 
love of making home attractive. Look over 
the advertising pages of the papers of any 
city, read large sign-boards along the streets, 
and there you find invitations to women to 
furnish their houses and feed their families 
with “just one dollar down.” The impres- 
sion created on the unthinking mind is that 
philanthropic souls engaged in this credit 
business offer everything necessary to life, 
from a piano lamp to tea with chromos, and 
ask nothing in return but a casual dollar 
and the chance to make happy homes for 
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poor people. Indeed, their operations are not 
confined to poor people. Such is their sym- 
pathetic interest in the wants and weaknesses 
of respectable people having the mind to live 
beyond their means, the most of those credit 
houses plan to deliver goods in wagons not 
marked by the company’s name, thus not to 
publish to neighbors the fact that they are 
bought on credit. 

The security of goods so bought is the 
goods themselves and the reputation of the 
purchaser. The first practical effect is 
slavery—the wretched, dogging sense that a 
man’s labor belongs not to himself or yet to 
his employer, but in truth to the credit house 
to which his wages in the form of instalment 
payments are pledged. That thousands of 
wage-earners thus degraded despair and go 
into bankruptcy is logical. The remedy for 
the evil rests almost entirely with women to 
apply. Individual wives should shun the 
credit house as they would a pest house, and 
bodies of women organized to the end of 
bettering the conditions of labor should rec- 
ognize the harm wrought by these credit in- 
stitutions and proceed against them. As an 
incentive, let them reflect what it means to 
women, little children, homes, that in a single 
year upwards of 8000 American wage-earn- 
ers have gone into bankruptcy. 


The Woman Question in Golf 

A‘ might be expected in American golf, a 
woman question arises—Shall women 
have equal rights with men on men’s courses ¢ 
It is an innovation in golf not blessed 
by St. Andrew to admit women to men’s 
courses at all. That is not done in the 
home of golf abroad. Whether Americans 
are more chivalrous or harder pressed by a 
more aggressive woman, one cannot say, but 
in this country women do about as they 
please on the links. Clubs provide special 
courses for them, shorter, easier than the 
men’s, but, as a rule, this does not satisfy 
the New Woman of the New World. Conse- 
quently, there arises the question whether to 
yield to the demands of women golfers for 
equal rights, or to yield to the demands of 
certain male golfers in revolt, who want at 
least a few days in the week when women 

shall be ruled off their course altogether. 
The American woman champion for 1899 
suggests a rational basis on which the dispute 
may be settled. Miss Underhill would make 
the merit of women players—their proficiency 
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and the zeal they manifest in the game—the 
basis of the privileges accorded them, and 
would have such women as are eligible to play 
in Class B of male golfers admitted to the 
men’s course on equal terms. Miss Under- 
hill, however, herself makes a general criti- 
cism of woman’s golf which would seem to 
justify clubs in confining all women players 
to the special courses provided them. Says 
she, “It is only the very best among women 
players who have any right to be compared 
with men. The best woman player must re- 
ceive some handicap from any man of pre- 
tensions, while she may be relied upon to 
defeat one who would be classed as third rate. 
Miss Hoyt’s reeord of eighty-nine for the 
Shinnecock course is thirteen: strokes behind 
the men’s; most courses show a difference of 
fifteen to twenty strokes between the men’s 
and women’s records. The best of us, of 
course, play ‘ better golf’ than many of the 
men who defeat us; but it is of a smaller 
pattern, so that we lose in distance more than 
we gain in accuracy.” 

Yet the American woman has no mind to 
play her “small pattern” golf on a 
pattern” course. And who 
her? 
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New York’s Poor 

HE Fifty-seventh Annual Report of the 

New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor has just been issued. 
The department of relief spent $26,600 for 
material relief, the principal items of expen- 
diture being for food supplies, rent, coal, 
shoes, meals, and lodgings, and labor in the 
sewing-bureau and work-rooms. The total 
number of persons who benefited by this ex- 
penditure is set down as 19,513, made up of 
3704 families averaging 5 persons each, 112 
single persons with homes, and 881 homeless 
men and women; 845 women were provided 
with work through the sewing- bureau and 
work-rooms; work was obtained for 166 per- 
sons; 6500 garments were distributed. An ac- 
count of some twenty cases is printed, the 
purpose being to show how large a part skilled 
work plays in restoring families to inde- 
pendence. 

The fresh-air work of the association is one 
of the largest in the city. Last summer 1515 
mothers, children, and babies were kept at 
Sea Breeze, the association’s property at 
Coney Island, for an average stay of thirteen 
days. 








PAPA MOUSE. 
THE CHILDREN 
riis YEAR.” 


“ THIS THING IS HEAVY, 


BUT 


MUST HAVE A CHRISTMAS TREE 


SAFE 
Dasuaway. “ Did you see that statement about 
me in the papers?” 
CLEVERTON. “ Yes. 
DASHAWAY. “ No. 
happens to be true.” 
CLEVERTON. “ Well, you are all right, old man. 


A lie, I presume.” 
The worst of it is that it 


No one will know it.” 
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THE SHOOTING STAR 


I'm Bad and Bold as I can 
be. 
And all the Stars are ‘fraid 
of .me— 
You bet your life they 
are! 
When I pass by they stop 


their play, 

And tumble round the Milky 
Way. 

And well 


scamper off — and 


they may— 


For I’m a Shooting Star! 


MISPLACED 
Now Christmas-time once more comes round, 
With doubt and fear and mocking; 
My heart is in my boots, when fain 
I’d put it in her stocking. 





GRATITUDE 
Honryinam. “ What did your wife give you for 
a Christmas present?” 
Mooney. “ Nothing.” 
Honeyuam. “I wish 
that.” 


mine had thought of 

















MR. GOODBODY. “ An, LITTLE MAN! 
TO SEE TIIE WHEELS GO ROUND?” 
WALDO BEANES. “ THank you, str, But I’m 


WANT 


PERFECTLY FAMILIAR WITH 
THE MODERN CHRONOMETER.” 


THE MECHANISM OF 
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HE. “* HAS YOUR FATHER ANY OBJECTIONS TO MY CALLING ON You ?” 
SHE (an heiress). “No! BUT HE SAID YOU COULDN’T CALL ON HIM.” 





she’s going to. She just 
asked me if I wouldn’t pay 
the dressmaker.” 


ENCOURAGEMENT 

BASHFUL Lover (timid- 
ly). “ Did yeer iver think 
av marryin’, Biddy?” 

Bippy (coyly). “ Shure 
now th’ subject hos niver 
entered me thoughts.” 

BASHFUL LovER (turning 
avay). “It’s sorry oi am.” 

Bippy (hastily). “ Wan 
minnit, Pat. Ye’ve-set me 
t’ thinkin’.” 








— 
1.—THE HORSE DID NOT WANT TO GO IN; BUI AFTER URGING 





HIS MALADY 


Mrs. TaLkKyer. “I saw 
Dr. Osem going into your 
house this morning. Is any 
one sick?” 

Mrs. FANNING. “ My hus- 
band. He just got home 
from his vacation.” 


A SURE SIGN 
Von Biumer. “ Has your 
wife bought her winter out- 
fit yet?” 
DimPLeTon. “No, but 











2.—HE WENT 
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of New York discussed “Science for the 

Masses,” not merely the physical and me- 
chanical sciences, but as well those that deal with 
the abstract side of life. It was decided that sci- 
ence in its broadest and most catholic sense was 
attracting increasing attention. That powerful 
personage of statistics, the average man—the ex- 
pression is used generically to include the aver- 
age woman—is growing keenly interested in the 
scientific side of every question that comes before 
him. Publishers, those far-seeing folk, who catch 
publie drift before the public itself does, have evi- 
dently recognized this tendency, for they are ca- 
tering to it in a marked degree. 

One of the most important scientific works of 
the moment is The Riddle of the Universe; At the 
Close of the Nineteenth Century, by Ernst Haeck- 
el, translated by Joséph McCabe, and fresh from 
the press of Harper & Brothers. The Jena pro- 
fessor avowedly closes his life work in this vol- 
ume, presenting it to the world as a sort of con- 
sensus of his research and deductions and those 
of other scientific men, towards guessing the rid- 
dle which they all admit is still unsolved. It is 
the presentation of a master mind. Dr. Haeckel’s 
reputation as an eminent scientist and profound 
thinker is world-wide. His great book as a bio- 
logical evolutionist which specially made known 
Darwin’s work in Germany—the author becoming 
there Darwin’s most ardent disciple—has been 
followed by his still deeper inquiry into funda- 
mental laws of nature of which the present vol- 
ume is one of the products. The advent in Ger- 
many of the original, Die Weltrdthsel, was eager- 
ly awaited, and its translation insures a wide 
English reading, of which American followers of 
the author’s profound philosophy will form a 
large part. 


Te other day a prominent woman’s club 


That it takes faculty, noi to say genius of a 
special sort, to write a boo. for children that 
children will enjoy, goes without saying, and the 
task is the more difficult when it is undertaken 
for young children. In The Roggie and Reggie 
Stories (Harper & Brothers), the author, Ger- 
trude Smith, has not only duplicated her success 
in The Arabella and Araminta Stories, which was 
a strong indication of her possession of this fac- 
ulty, but she has surpassed it. Roggie and Reg- 
gie are the two small brothers of Arabella and 
Araminta, and are the drollest little fellows pos- 
sible. The picture of the two on the outside of 
the book, diminutive figures in wide straw hats 
and short kilts, is entirely typical of their career 
as outlined between the covers. They are shown 
hand in hand walking away from the spectator— 
perfectly characteristic of their union in harm- 
‘ess mischief and their tendency to show a pair 


of backs to the home world at every opportunity, 
as may be gathered in an excerpt from the open- 
ing chapter: “ The big iron gate was open. How 
glad Roggie was that the gate was open, and how 
glad Reggie was that the gate was open! They 
always ran away when the gate was open—away, 
away, away down the beautiful road; they always 
ran away when the big iron gate was open!” The 
volume is well bound in ornamental covers and 
printed in large, heavy-face type that makes 
progress easy to the inexperienced reader. The 
illustrations in color are by E. Mars and M. H. 
Squire, and will be a delight to every child who 
sees them. 
as 


In “Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s Book” (The 
Home Topics Publishing Co.) are found all the 
rules and formulas to make plain women beau- 
tiful and pretty women dreams of loveliness. 
The quaint title somehow appeals to one at the 
outset much more than would anything more 
pretentious. That Mrs. Ayer knows her subject 
thoroughly cannot be questioned, or that she 
knows how to present it in the most practical 
and attractive form. The photographs showing 
various stages of improvement in the subjects 
treated by the formulas given are proof, were it 
needed, of their efficacy. Therefore the woman 
who is wise enough to buy the book will follow 
its rules with an easy mind, and console herself 
for the time spent in beautifying operations with 
Mrs. Ayer’s repeated injunction that it is every 
woman’s duty to the world and to herself to 
make herself as pleasing as possible to the eye. 
What especially recommends the book is its au- 
thor’s positive statement that the main point 
in the retention of youthful charm, or the cul- 
tivation of personal beauty, is absolute cleanli- 
ness—frequent bathing and common-sense living; 
that these are far ubove all preparations for im- 
proving the skin and hair. These facts, with 
many details, make Mrs. Ayer’s book most help- 
ful reading. 


Most fictitious pictures in print of life in the 
tenements show an ignorant, unimaginative class 
or a rough and brutally vulgar set of persons, al- 
ternating perhaps with some childish prodigy, 
the like of which is never encountered out of 
books. The Poor People, by I. K. Friedman 
(Houghton, Mifflin, & Company), are none of 
these. A more companionable and lovable man 
than Thomas Wilson, who tells the story, can 
scarcely be imagined, and these folk are found in 
a tenement, living in the grinding bitterness of a 

»verty that knows no respite from daily toil 
if bread is to be eaten. The story is grim, but 
never morbid, for its people are original, and its 
humor rarely sweet and illuminating. 
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A. B. C.—If your landlord objects to painting 
all your rooms, at least insist upon his doing 
the bed-rooms, especially that one which you pro- 
pose to occupy, and which opens on a well. Use 
cream-white paint, and put up striped papers. 
I like your idea of the pink and white stripes, 
and with your bird’s-eye maple I should advise 
your having all your bed-rooms alike—that is 
all pink. In bed-room “two” you might have 
another pink and white stripe or pink roses. 
Again in bed-room “three” use a paper with 
pink carnations. I have several reasons for 
making these suggestions. In the first place, it 
is better in a flat to keep to a certain harmony 
in coloring. Then it is more economical, as far 
as hangings are concerned. Thus, if you decide 
on certain rose tones in denim or chintz, and 
there are many, you can cut to better advantage. 
Denims are always good in flats; in fact, with 
denim, cheese-cloth, or dotted muslin, almost 
any place may be interesting. Your divan in 
bed-room “ two” could be covered with the same. 
If your landlord will not paint your parlor 
wood-work rub it up with crude oil. Then get, as 
you suggest, a green-striped paper and either let 
it run up to a white picture-moulding in the 
angle of the ceiling, or bring your white ceil- 
ing down to your picture-moulding some six- 
teen inches below. Stain your floors with ordi- 
nary walnut stain. A coat of shellae over this 
gives a polish, but adds to the expense. This is 
worth while, as the floor is easy to keep clean. 
If your beds have to be moved to be made, avoid 
mattings, as they tear. Carpets are hard to keep 


clean in small places. Therefore, I like stain- 
ed floors and rugs in flats. Cotton rugs or 
woven denim rugs are good. Put book-cases 


on either side of the parlor mantel, and the re- 
frigerator in the hall. Double curtains are not 
sewed together, but hung from different poles. 
A row of plates all matching each other make a 
good dining-room decoration, better than a row 
of odd plates, so that you are all right. 

Here is the recipe for your floors. Grease and 
varnish can be removed from old floors or wood 
with lye, well washed out, and then washed over 


with vinegar. After the stain is applied the 
floor should have one or more coats of filler, de- 


pending on how the grain has been raised. 
After rubbing with sand-paper it can then be 


waxed or finished with shellac. If you want a 
good shade for staining use a permanganate of 


potash, varying the strength by testing to secure 
the shade desired. 
L. W. C.—The sample which you enclose is 


not brocade, although the material like it will 
do excellently for your piano. This, as you will 
notice, is a cotton stuff. The mercerized cot- 
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differ- 
cotton mixed, the 


but under 


tons, now found everywhere, 
ent names, are of silk and 
raised figure and the woof, or crossed threads, 
being of silk, so that a silky look like that of 
brocade is given to a cheap and very effective 
material. Green Spanish jars are found in the 
large bric-A-brac stores, especially in those 
which incline to Spanish pottery. Have you any 
in California, or must you send to New York? 


S. W. W.—With wall-papers figured like the 
samples which you enclose, the plainer your 
portiéres are the better. Do not be persuaded 
into curtains with mixed colors. There are a 
great many armures and mercerized cottons 
now on the market which are rich and delight- 
ful in effect, the same on’ both sides, so that no 
lining is required. Your friend has so many 
colors now on her walls that it would not be 
possible to choose any of the brighter colors to 
tone with. I should therefore match the body- 
color of each wall for the curtain to be hung 
near it—green for the library, blue for the din- 
ing-room, and red for the hall. The materials 
to which I referred above are not expensive. The 
armures are all the way from sixty to seventy- 
five cents a yard, and the mercerized cottons two 
dollars, but these are double width. Portiéres 
made up in these materials range all the way 
from eight dollars a pair to fourteen and twenty. 
I have seen a stunning pair in red for eight dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents. I also ran across 
double-faced velours portiéres in green for only 
nine dollars. 


Mrs. 8S. E. J.—I do not know what your in- 
formant could have meant, for since time began, 
I was going to say, oil has been used on ma- 
hogany. There are old-fashioned housekeepers 
who never use anything else on their sideboards 
and tables but olive oil and alcohol rubbed on 
with a flannel. Of course one must rub hard. 
The best antique dealers, too, rub up fine old 
furniture with crude oil, and nothing else. Per- 
haps your mahogany needs to be cleaned, but 
certainly it needs to be rubbed with oil. Varnish 
should never be applied. 


ForEIGNER.—I am afraid that there is nothing 
to be done about your brass hooks, except to get 
new ones that are genuine. Nothing is so dis- 
heartening as an experience like yours, and I 
am sorry for you, for I know that you must love 
to see brass shine as I do. In some shops you 
will find that brass has been lacquered to give 
it a polish and to save the trouble of a rub! 
But you can never make brass beautiful with 
lacquer. Your hooks are clearly only cheap 
imitations. 
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A. W. Y.—yYour letter is very gracious and 
kind, and it would be a pleasure to have the 
name of the woman who weaves the silk cur- 
tains so beautifully. It is always good to know 
of such people, and a comfort, too, when slip- 
shod work done by other people has begun to 
harass you. The carpet squares to which you 
refer are made without a border of any kind. 
They are strips sewed together, their edges turn- 
ed in and hemmed, a braid being used on the 
wrong side. They are made of a plain ma- 
terial, and cut the size of a rug. A Wilton is 
used, or a plain and cheaper filling. They 
serve all the purposes of a rug, and can be 
measured to any size. They leave the border 
of the floor bare, and are to be recommended 
when particular colors are desired, or when, as 
in a small room, a figure on a rug or carpet 
would be too noticeable. 


X. Y. Z.—You can use your Marseilles spread— 
and few things are more satisfactory—by having 
both your bolster and your pillow-cases covered 
with a fine linen and, if you can, trimmed with 
fine embroidery. Thus at the end of your bolster 
there might be a ruffle of embroidery, and again 
another running around your pillows. A great 
deal of drawn-work is used on pillow-cases. The 
hem is always hem-stitched and runs all round 
the pillow-case, and there is often another 
square inside the hem also with drawn-work. 
The -pillow-cases, too, have initials embroidered 
on them, monograms and ciphers. Unless you 
can afford to have these pillow-cases changed 
every day, you ought to provide yourself with a 
pair of pillows to be used only at night and 
kept in a closet during the day, so that the bed 
is never permitted to look as if it had been 


used. If you want to use a dotted muslin 
spread and valance you must have made a 
round hard bolster over which the spread is 
drawn, or which has been covered with the 
dotted muslin. The muslin must be lined with 
silk or silesia. No pillows must be visible un- 


less they, too, are covered with the muslin. The 
dotted muslin window curtains should reach the 
floor, although they are not objectionable when 
falling only as far as the window-sill. You can 
use dotted muslin curtains anywhere, in dining- 
room, parlor, or bed-room. Yes, you can use the 
rattan chairs; but have them painted dark. 
Have a hall seat with a mirror over it. I’m 
sorry not to have your answer in on the date 





you mentioned, but we had already gone to 
press. 
E. S. L.—I am sure from your description 


that you have one of those delightful oid halls 
for which old New England houses have always 
been famous. I am glad that there is no fire- 
place in it. It would not belong there, indeed 
it belongs to but few halls, whatever the craze 
may be. In this country our houses and our 
lives are not designed for them. But I am glad 
that you have the old clock and the other ap- 
pointments, and my most urgent advice is that 
you keep your hall with all its appointments 
as much in the character of eighty or a hundred 
years ago as you can. It is this old character 


which makes so much of the charm of Mr. Long- 
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fellow’s house in Cambridge. You ought to get 
a yellow wall-paper, not a bright yellow. It 
should have up and down stripes or indistinct 
figures. There should be an old-fashioned oil- 
cloth on your floor. The clock should go: on 
one side the hall or at the first bend of the 
stairs if the bend comes low enough. Your most 
solid and your oldest fashioned chairs and table 
should also be in the hall, near the front door. 
No modern touch should be introduced. 


Mrs. B. F. C.—The Margaret Louise Home, on 
Sixteenth Street, New York, was founded to 
meet just such cases as yours. You must, how- 
ever, be provided with two or three names of 


well-known or reliable persons before gaining 
admittance. The Young Women’s Christian 


Association would help you to gain the posi- 
tion you desire, and so would the Woman’s Ex- 
change. In order to get a position as com- 
panion, the question of good fortune must to a 
large extent enter in. There are always ladies 
desiring companions, and there are always com- 


panions desiring positions. The trouble is to 
bring them together. You see, no two persons 


want exactly the same qualities in a com- 
panion, or, to be more explicit, the work in no 
two houses is ever the same. Both character 
and accomplishments are, however, in every case 


necessary. One must be amiable, kind, well- 
bred, gentle, and if much is demanded, one 
must know the usages of the polite world. Be- 


sides, one must be educated, and know how to 
write not only a good letter, but how to write a 
letter as a lady would write it. When you or 
your friend com+« to New York bring all the let- 
ters of recommendation that you can get, and 
apply to the Woman’s Exchange. 


Mrs. 8S. E. B.—In so small a dining-room as 
yours, one that is only sixteen feet wide, there 
should be no accentuated pattern on the wall. 
I should like yellow, a cartridge-paper or a bur- 
laps, with white wood-work, white frieze, and 
white ceiling. These would go well with your 
oak furniture. For the floor a red or a brown 
and yellow rug. Have plain window curtains 
to match your walls, and in your bay-window 
a seat covered with cushions. Across the panes 
put shelves for flowers, and never be without 
some growing plants there. Put your side- 
board opposite your two windows, and a serving- 
table near the door that leads into the kitchen. 
Then get a screen to conceal what lies beyond 
when the door is opened. 


8S. F. J.—For any other room with your pres- 
ent coloring a plain crimson rug would be stun- 


ning or “swell” as these artists of the day love 
to say. But in a dining-room a plain surface 


would show every crumb. If you can afford a 
Cashmere rug, you would be better satisfied. One 
nine by twelve feet would cost you in the neigh- 
borhood of sixty dollars. A Smyrna rug, which 
is the same on both sides, would be much cheap- 
er and last a long time, but it is not a smooth 
rug, and the pushing back and forth of heavy 
chairs might rough it up. Then Morris rugs 
are cheaper still. You want something in reds 
and yellow-browns. 
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OULD you give me advice as to treatment 
( of rupture of the navel? My baby is suf- 
fering from one, and I am not sure wheth- 

er to treat it myself or to send for the doctor. 

A. A.—Should treat a rupture only under the 
directions of the physician. A rupture of this 
kind can be permanently cured without operation 
by persistent treatment, but, as I have said, you 
must be guided entirely by the doctor. 


I have been very much interested in your 
“ Answers to Mothers” in Harper’s Bazar, and 
as I am in great difficulty, I come to you hoping 
that you can help me. My baby is nine months 
old, and I am trying to wean him. But he will 
not touch milk in any way I offer it to him. He 
makes wry faces and actually gags over it. It 
is not because he does not like it, for he even re- 
fuses breast milk from a spoon, and drinks orange 
juice nicely from a cup, so it is not that he does 
not know how to drink. He was given the bottle 
once a couple of months ago when I had to be 
away from him; the milk made him sick. Since 
then he has acted this way when milk was of- 
fered him. What shall I do? I feel sure the 
child needs more nourishment than he now re- 
ceives, because he is small for his age, though 
perfectly well. Any advice you may give will be 
gratefully received. 

A Youne Moruer.—I should make it a practice 
to give the baby one bottle feeding in the twenty- 
four hours. If he refuses it, let him go without 
food until his next feeding. Always arrange to 
have the bottle feeding come at the same hour 
every day, and he will soon learn to take it. 
Evidently it is not so much the food that he dis- 
likes as the manner of taking it. When he be- 
comes accustomed to the bottle feeding and takes 
it, then give him two a day, gradually increasing 
the number of bottles until he is entirely weaned 
from the breast. When this is done teach him 
to drink from the cup by the same methods. 


Your suggestive articles in the Bazar have 
helped me so much. Will you kindly advise me 
still further regarding these points? My boy, 
now eight months old, has, since his third month, 
been fed on patent food; takes now seven ounces 
six times daily from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m. His teeth 
are just showing; weight, eighteen pounds: 1. 
How long shall I keep to these hours? 2. Should 
I increase the amount, and if so, lengthen inter- 
val between feedings? The present arrangement 
is so satisfactory for my work I should like to 
keep to it. 3. Should I begin to give other food, 
and when would you suggest starting in? 4. 
Would you advise the use of lime-water? I 
have been told that I should use it to help teeth 
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formation. 5. When shall I give up the 10 p.m. 
feeding? My boy would sleep from 6 P.M. to ‘6 
A.M.; but I have to wake him because I feel he 
needs the nourishment. 6. What should be his 
bill of fare in a general way for the first year? 

A Reaper or THE Bazar.—In the first place, 
the food you are giving the baby is a predigested 
food; it is very good to tide over a time when a 
child’s digestion is weak, but should never be 
given for months as a steady diet. In giving a 
child or any one a predigested food, all the work 
the stomach has to do is to simply absorb. No 
real work is required of it. Consequently it be- 
comes sluggish. This is not right; the gastric 
juices were given us to do a certain amount of 
work. When they become weak through disease 
or overwork, it is then well to assist them by 
giving food predigested. Otherwise these foods 
should not be given. I should suggest an immedi- 
ate change of diet; but as the stomach has not 
been required to do any work for nine months, 
care must be taken not to overwork it now. So 
start in with one feeding a day or possibly once 
in two days, and see how it works, then substi- 
tute his new diet by slow degrees. 2. Keep to 
the hours and quantity you are now giving 
until the baby is a year old. 3. Should 
not give food other than milk, gruels, and fluid 
diet until twelve months, and not then unless the 
digestion is good. 4. If there is no vomiting, 
should not advise the use of lime-water. Beef 
juice is much hetter to help teeth formation. 
Should give the 10 p.m. feeding up to the first 
year. 6. In diet for child in his second year, 
commence by giving strained oatmeal or well- 
cooked cereal once a day, beef juice twice a day, 
or broth, such as chicken or mutton. After a 
while a soft-boiled egg can be given two or three 
times a week, and by the time the child reaches 
his eighteenth month he should be able to have 
5g scraped beef, and stewed fruit added to his 

iet. 


My baby is over six weeks old and has only 
gained three-quarters of a pound since it was 
born; he gets the bottle. At first I gave one- 
fourth milk;. when he did not gain, it was in- 
creased to one-third. I feed him every two and a 
half hours. He takes nearly five ounces at a 
feeding, seems healthy otherwise, but I feel there 
is something wrong. 

DAVENPORT.—You are, no doubt, giving the 
baby more food than he is able to assimilate, as 
is proved by the fact that he is not gaining. 
Should advise making the interval of feeding once 
in three hours, and giving not more than four 
ounces at a feeding. It will not answer to give 
the little stomach more work than it can do. 

















































contains more digestible nourishment than the finest Beef 


tea. For Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, it is unequalled, 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 
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The novel theory * 


of inter-air-space, as a 
means of retaining the 
heat of the body and 
of complete ventilation 
at one and the same 
time, is abundantly and 
scientifically 

proven. 


HYGIENIC 
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Underclothing 
is as much an agency 
of good health as diet, 
exercise, or any of the 
means adopted for its 
preservation. For illus- 
trated catalogue, address 
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THIRD _EDITION v 
Al rattling good romance, full of mysteri- yj 

ous incidents, plots, and counterplots. | 
Nothing so good of its kind has been done 
since “ The Prisoner of Zenda.” 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of 
each design will be issued. The cost of those patterns 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separzte 
sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where 
otherwise specitied. Children’s collar and sleeve pat- 
terns may pot be purchased separately. ‘The follow- 
ing list partially represents the available designs : 

















































































349. Woman’s Bolero Costume. [)lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 50, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

348. Child’s Simple Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 50, Vol. 33 Price, 35 cts. 

347. Woman’s Cloth Bodice. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 49 Vol. 33 Price, 25 cts. 

346. Woman's Strapped Bodice. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 49, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

345. Woman’s Silk Bodice. I[!lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 49, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

344. Child’s House Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 47, Vol. 33. Price, 55 cts 

343. Woman’s Visiting Gown. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 47, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

342. Low Girdled Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 46, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 

341. Equestrian Skirt. I!lustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 46, Vol. 33. Price, $1 oo. 

340. Studio Apron. Illustrated in Harfer’s Basar 

No. 45, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts 

Parisian Breakfast Sacque. I[!|ustrated in Har- 

per’s Bazar No. 45, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

338. Convalescent’s Sacque. Sizes 32, 36, and 40 
inches bust measure. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 

337- Women’s Trianon Matinée. [)lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

336. Child’s Blouse Dress. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

335- Women’s Flannel Bodice. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 42, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

334- Child’s Bedroom Gown. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 42, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

333- Long Dressing Sacque for Women. _Iilus- 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 41, Vol.33. Price, 
25 cts 

332. Child’s Bolero Frock. [Illustrated in Varfer’s 
Bazar No. 41, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 

331. Seamless Corset Cover. [ilustrated in Ha~ 
per's Bazar No. 41, Vol. 33. Price,20 cts 

330. Child’s Zouave Costume. I!lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 39, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

3209. Women’s Evening Gown. I)lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 39, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

328. School Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer's Bazar 
No. 38, Vol. 33. Price 35 cts. 

327. New Walking Costume. [!lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 38, Vol 3 Price, so cents 
complete Jacket purchased separately, 35 cts. 

326. Child’s Empire Coat. | /lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 37, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 
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N. B.—A special pattern may be obtained of any costume illus- 
trated in HARPER'S BAZAK at 84 per costume for women, 
or 82 50 per costume for children. 

Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
Money must accompany order, together with size 
desired and address of sender clearly written. 
Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 350, 

351, and 352, om pages 2192, 2193, and 21094. 
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QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


Bass.—There are two skirts this year made 
with circular ruffles, one of which has the ef- 
fect of the ruffles being joined together, with a 
band of the material over the joining. You could 
easily remodel your gown that way; but be sure 
to have it long enough and with quite a little 
train at the back. You can slash up the seams 
underneath the ruffles, and have a full pleated 
ruffle of silk inside that will hold out your flounce 
nicely. If you have a bolero, the prettiest finish- 
you can have will be a row of little silver but- 
tons all around it, and then your vest of gray 
satin braided with silver will be most effective. 
The gray chiffon or mousseline de soie in front 
would be becoming, but do not use blue velvet 
ribbon; have gray velvet instead. Your gown 
would not look too light to wear on the street, 
but you ought to put an interlining in it to 
make it warm enough, and the chinchilla trim- 
ming is a good idea. The hat of which you en- 
close illustration is one of the smartest models 
of the year; you might have a blue velvet crown, 
if you wish, with the fur around the brim. 





F. E. L.—The correct tie to wear with a dress- 
suit is the white tie. A black tie is sometimes 
worn, especially in case of mourning, and some 
people contend it is correct for an informal 
entertainment or simply for dining at home. 
But a dress-suit implies full dress, and full 
dress requires a white tie. 


E. 8. L.—There is a short jacket—a bolero, in 
fact—that I think you could have made out of 
your Persian lamb cape if it is quite full. Be- 
fore attempting it you should, however, ask 
some good furrier, as it is not at all easy for an 
amateur to work with fur. The only other 
thing you can do is to take out some of the ful- 
ness, especially in the back, for while long capes 
are full this season, short ones are rather scant. 


Enquirer.—I do not advise your using the 
lace of which you enclose sample unless you 
make an entire bonnet of it over a wire frame, 
and without a lining. One of the close French 
bonnet shapes is the best, and you can trim it 
with an aigrette at the left side if you want to 
give height. 


Fiortpa.—There is no law that mourning 
should be worn for so long a time unless you 
wish, and I think it would be foolish for you to 
trim your Henrietta cloth with crépe. Use braid 
or bands of silk instead. The skirts are made 
both lined and with drop-skirts. The newest 
models have a decided flare, a seam down the 
centre, and an attached flounce, quite like those 
of a year or two ago. There is no reason what- 
ever that you should have a very elaborate skirt, 
as you can see by looking at the Bazar. The 
prettiest sleeves are those that have a little 
fulness at the top but fit quite close to the arm, 














and for a short distance above the wrist, where 
they flare, showing a very short under-sleeve. 
Anything so exaggerated as the fancy sleeve of 
the winter you would do well to avoid, as it is 
altogether too exaggerated to remain in favor 
| for any time. 
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Ladies in all climates: Pink, Ye tc yw, White ! Perfumery | 











AN OFFER Ofen until March 1, 1901 








A Year’s Subscription to “GOLF” 
(Price $2 00) 


TOGETHER WITH A COPY OF 


“Harper’s Official Golf Guide” 
for 190) (Price $1 00) 


OR 


“The Golfer’s Calendar” 


Twelve Pictures, suitable for framing, by A. B. Frost, 
with verses by Van Tassel Sutphen 


(Price $1 00) 








LARS 











Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Sq., New York 














| Gold Medal, ae Universal 


Exposition, ‘4900 U — i a e 
V = L © HYGIENIC, ADECRENT & INVISIELE 


SPECIAL, 


TOILET POWDER— CHI. F* A'W, Inventor 
| 9, Rue deta Paix. Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those baring the word ‘ “FRANCE” and the signatore CH. FAY | 
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HYOME| 


~ SOAP 
THE NEW TOILET SOAP 


MADE EXPRESSLY FOR THE SKIN. 
It Cleanses Without Burning the 
Delicate Skin Tissue. 

A Condition Which Can Not Be Avoided 
When Using Soap Made with an Alkali, 

It Removes all Obstructions to the 
Healthy Action of the Pores, 


Whereas the fats, grease and oil used 
in making other soaps clog up the 
pores, causing Pimples, Blackheads, 
and a Muddy Complexion. 


HYOMEI SOAP 


Is made from the fresh green leaves 
of the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree. 


NATURE’S ONLY SKIN PURIFIER. 


It is a cleanser, a tonic, a beautifier, 
and a skin protector, 


The Perfection of Toilet Soaps. 


Sold by all druggists or sent by 
mail. Price, 25c. Sample cake, 5c. 


The R. T. BOOTH CO., Ellis St., Ithaca, N. Y. 








EVERY WOMAN 4 


is interested and should know about % ex : 


the wonderful 27 


Marvel Whirling Spray yy 


‘The new Syringe. The best, 
safest, and most convenient. 
Ask your druggist for it. .- .° 







If your druggist cannot supply the MARVEI, 
accept no other, but send stamp for Illus- 
trated Book, sent sealed. It gives particulars and 
directions invaluable to ladies. 


MARVEL CO., Room 4, Times Building, New York 














SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


To remové hair—use a dissolver, or, better 
yet, use a razor. Both have the same effect. 

To KIM hair growth—investigate our common- 
fon. 


sense home treatment. Kills by abser 
Circular in plain, sealed envelope, on application. 


THE MONOGRAM CO., 107 Pearl St., New York. 





COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 ctr Ris, Giereinnt, 5. 











BAZAR 


|QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


| A. T. P—The reception need not be a formal 


affair even if the invitations are worded formally. 
I should advise the following: 


| 
| Mr. and Mrs. Graham Folsom 
request the pleasure of your company 
on Friday afternoon, December the seventh 
from four until seven o’clock 
to meet 
Mr. and Mrs. Graham Folsom, Jr., 


at 
132 Delancy Avenue. 


Or the invitation might read, and perhaps it 
would be less formal: 


Mr. and Mrs. Graham Folsom. 
At Home, etc. 


A. M.—Perhaps the best way to answer your 
| letter will be to tell how a noon house-wedding 
should be conducted from beginning to end. At 
Christmas time the decorations should be Ghrist- 
mas greens. Over the mantles and in the fire- 
places should be banked masses of fir, with holly 
to relieve the plainness. On the walls should be 
garlands made of fir, and if the garlands are 
caught with bunches of scarlet geranium the 
effect will be charming! There should be bowls 
and vases of mistletoe and holly and any scarlet 
flower placed about the room, and in the corners 
should be palms and growing plants in jars. 
Potted plants should, too, form the background 
for the bridal party. There should be nothing 
but red and green in evidence anywhere. The re- 
freshment-table should be consistently decorated. 
I should not advise using white satin ribbon un- 
less it is arranged by the hand of an artist, but 
a centre-piece of “Jack” roses would be lovely 
with ferns to rest on, and the ferns could be 
artistically placed on the table at the corners. 
Do not use artificial light; at noon it would not 
be pretty or in good taste; have sunlight, but 
shade it softly, and do not admit too much of it 
into the rooms. Now for the function! The 
guests will begin to arrive a few minutes before 
the hour for which they are asked; they should 
be received by the bride’s mother or a near rela- 
tive and should enter the room where the cere- 
mony will be; it would not be advisable to keep 
that room closed until time for the ceremony. 
When all the guests have assembled, two children 
or two ushers or just two intimate friends 
should enter and make an aisle for the bridal 
party by separating the guests into two divisions 
with two long pieces of white satin ribbon; the 
ends may be fastened to little posts made for the 
occasion, or to plants; the other ends are held 
until the bridal party have taken their places 
and the ceremony begins. When the aisle has 
been formed the minister enters from a side 
door or the main door; he is closely followed by 
the groom and the best man; they all walk to 
the end of the room and stand facing the com- 
pany. In a moment the bridal party come in— 
the bride’s mother may enter just before the rib- 
bons are drawn, coming in with a near relative. 
I should advise you to have one attendant who- 
walks in just in front of you, and the person 





who gives you away. This maid of honor should 
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take her place on one side of the minister facing 
the room—on the opposite side the best man 
will stand. The groom advances to meet you as | 
you reach the minister ; your father, or whoever 
gives you away, stands a little back, and the 
service is read. I should advise having the finger 
of your glove ripped so that you can slip it off | 
when the ring is put on, and slip it back again | 
afterwards. After the service is over the minister 
congratulates you as you stand facing him, he 
then moves away, and you and the groom take 
his place and face the room. The maid of honor 
should stand on one side of you, the best man 
may stand by the groom, and if your parents 
stand near him they can introduce him to the 
company; you should introduce the groom to 
every one who comes up to congratulate you. 
After all the guests have given you their con- 
gratulations you may have refreshments. The 
usual way is for the bride and groom and bridal 
party to be served at a table by themselves; per- 
haps the near relatives are served at another 
table, but this may be as you please, and all may 
be served informally. I think it would be better 
to have a big table spread in the dining-room 
than to serve things from the pantry, but the 
latter is not incorrect; it is less trouble, but it 
requires more service and the other way costs 
no more. Let the guests stand informally about 
the dining-room against the wall and doors; the 
men may help the women. On the table need be 
only plates of sandwiches, forms of salad, dishes 
of cake and of candies, and a big wedding-cake. 
The forms of ice-cream can be brought in after- 
wards and put on the table. I have attended 
weddings where only wedding-cake was served, 
but, if you can afford it, have some kind of salad 
with sandwiches; ice-cream and cake, and coffee 
in demi-tasses. After they have had refresh- 
ments the formal guests will go away, only the 
intimate friends and near relatives waiting to 





see the bride and groom take their departure, 
which they should do after they have had re- 


freshments. Yes, you may wear a wedding-veil 
at a noon wedding if you are in full bridal 
costume. 


IGNORANCE.—After a death in a family all ex- 
pressions of sympathy—flowers, notes, and letters 
of condolence, and cards—should be acknowledged 
in some way, if only by the mourner’s visiting- 
ecard with a black border, which should be sent 
about two weeks after the bereavement. It is not 
unusual for the mourners to have regularly en- 
graved black-bordered cards with such a wording 
as 

Mrs. Charles Johnson 
and family 
gratefully acknowledge your 
kind expressions of sympathy 
and condolence. 
142 Washington Avenue. 


But this is not necessary, 
acknowledgment. Often on the mourner’s card 
is written under the name “thanks you for 
your very kind sympathy ” or some such phrase, | 
and the cards are sent generally to formal 
friends and acquaintances; to a near friend or 
relative it is customary to write a personal note | 
of thanks, or to have some member of the family | 
write it. 
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and is a very formal 





Guaranteed by ——- haif a come of continuous 


B. I. Babb 









The acknowledged American Stand- 
ards. Your grandmother’s Best, your 
mother’s Best, your Best, always 
the Best. There’s a certainty about 
Babbitt’s. No premiums, no schemes, 
and no need of them, Your full 
money’s worth of economical effect- 
iveness, absolute purity, and possi- 
bility’s highest qualities, 


Best Soap 
1776 Soap Powder 
Best Baking Powder 
Pure Potash or Lye 




















The MANTLE 
of ELIJAH 


By I. ZANGWILL 


A brilliant story of English political 
and social life. By far the author’s 
greatest work. 


Illustrated by Louis Loeb 
$1 50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 

















“MOTHERS” 
will find 


“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
+a5 BEST REMEDY 

se for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING 


SYRUP” 


PERIOD 








tent pants month. 
FOLKS 323 ron 


for sample box, 
HALL CHEMICAL CO., Dept. 168, St. Louis, 


Safe 
box 
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Tf you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and 
then at Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top” 
or “pearl glass,”” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; Mac- 
beth’s don’t; you can’t see that, 
Common glass is misty, 
milky, dusty; you can’t see 
through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 
Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 
glass is worth a hundred such as you 


hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 

Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ALWAYS 





if You Wish to Really Enjoy Winter 
and Evade its Hardships, go to 


‘DELIGHTFUL CALIFORNIA | 


Travelling via the Luxurious 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 


lhe only solid train between the Mississippi River and 
san Francisco. Ladies’ Parlor and Compartment Car, with 
Ladies’ Maid, Library and Writing Room, Barber, Bath, and 
Café. Mealsalacarte. Special through trains consisting of 
Sleeping and Dining Cars leave New York every Saturday, 
Tuesday, and Thursday, to connect directly with the “ Sunset 
Limited ” at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, and 
time-tables, also lowest rates, sleeping-car tickets, and bag- 
gage checked, apply to Southern Pacific Co., 349 Broadway, 
or No. 1 Battery Place (Washington Building), N. Y. City. 











The leading musical in- 


stitution of America. 
CoNSERVATORY Founded 1853.. Unsur- 
OF MUSIC sed advantages in com- 


position, vocal and instrumental! music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwi:k, Musical Director 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
PRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 
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QUESTIONS OF DRESS 








E. C.—Any shade of dark tan giove would 
look well, or, for dress occasions, white glacé 
kid. 


An Ovp Susscrisper.—The gown illustrated on 
page 1765, Bazar No. 45, is a good model for 
you to follow, leaving out the tucks. I think 
the yellow would look exceedingly well in the 
yoke, or better still, some rows of the new gilt 
braids that are so fashionable at present on 
black satin. 


Mrs. M. N. V.—I cannot see why you think 
that you are so very stout. You are certainly 
not thin, but as for your imagining you are too 
stout to wear the new corset it is absurd. Any 
one of the straight-front corsets would be becom- 
ing to you, provided there is sufficient spring over 
the hips. You must be sure that there is room 
enough there, otherwise you can never hope to 
look well. Then you must wear your elastics 
fastened to your corsets in front and at the sides, 
and I am sure you will find a great improve- 
ment. I have never heard of the corsets of which 
you speak, so I cannot advise you very definitely 
about them, but if they are good straight fronts 
and, as I have said, are wide enough over the 
hips, that is all you need. 


ForEIGNER.—I think the nainsook is better 
than linen lawn for the long frocks, and the 
“real long,” as you express it, is the best length. 
You are right about the muslin being one of the 
domestics. Using linen or cotton is a matter of 
choice. The linen is softer, but the cotton does 
not get so cold, for which reason many people 
prefer it. A very thin light wool woven shirt 
would be your best choice, and they can be had 





of all sizes. It is impossible for us to give the 
address of a business house in this column, but 
| if you will write a personal letter enclosing a 
stamp I will be glad to furnish you with some 
addresses. 


J. W. H.—You would better send for one of 
the latest gored skirt patterns, and recut your 
skirt after it. 


M. H. P.—Yes, you can have a good skirt 
| made of the material of which you enclose 
sample. It will hang better if you have it 
made separate from the lining, but I should not 
attempt a flounce, as that will cut up your ma- 
terial badly. In the last number of the Bazar, 
in fact, in every number now, there are illus- 
trations of plain skirts, any one of which I 
think you will find useful for your material. 


A NorTuerNer.—You would better take very 
much the same wardrobe you would need in the 
autumn near New York, with the addition of 
summer gowns as well. Unless there is an ex- 
traordinary blizzard, I do not think you would 
ever use your seal-skin coat and heavy under- 

| wear. 


M. B. R.—The correct gloves to wear at the 
theatre are plain white glacé kid, two buttons, 
with or without ribbed stitching in white. Black 
stitching is not good form now. A light-colored 
or white silk waist with a cloth or silk skirt 
is the most popular costume. 
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An Opportunity ! 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS | 


TOGETHER WITH 


Twelve Exquisite 





mrs 
= S 


2 


on 


Sa 
Volumes of the oa Se 


World’s Choicest 
Productions 


in English 


Literature. 





SELECTIONS 


In the Masterpiece Library 

. « « « Fall of the House of Usher—Ligeia 

—The Cask of Amontillado—The Assignation— 

MS. Found in a Bottle—The Black Cat—The 

Gold Bug. 

IRVING. . Rip Van Winkle; Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow— The Devil and Tom Walker— The 
Voyage — Westminst:r Abbey — Stratford - on- 
Avon—The Stout Gentleman. 

WEBSTER. Adams and Jefferson—Reply to Hayne. 

HAWTHORNE . Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment—The 
Birthmark—Ethan Brand—W akefield— Drowne’s 
Wooden Image— The Ambitious Guest — The 
Great Stone Face—The Gray Champion. 

THACKERAY The Book of Snobs—Roundabout 
Papers—RBallads. 

LINCOLN Speeches — Letters — “ Lincoln’s 
Lost Speech.” 


FRANKLIN Autobiography — Poor Richard’s 
Almanac—Selected Essays—Letters. 


CARLYLE. . Essays — Life of Sterling — The 
French Revolution — Cromwell’s Letters and 
Speeches—Sartor Resartus—Past and Present. 

MACAULAY Essays—History of England. 


RUSKIN . « » The Two Boyhoods—The Slave- 
ship — The Mountain Gloom — The Mountain 
Glory—Venice: St. Mark’s—Art and Morals— 
The Mystery of Life—Peace. 

LAMB The Two Races of Men—New Year’s 
Eve—Imperfect Sympathies—Dream Children: 
A Reverie—A Dissertation upon Roast Pig— 
On Some of the Old Actors—Detached Thoughts 
on Books and Reading—The Superannuated Man 
—Old China—Letters. 


DE QUINCEY The Affliction of Childhood— 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater: The 
Pleasures of Opium; The Pains of Opium—On 
the Knocking at the Gate in Machbeth—The Eng- 
lish Mail-Coach: Going Down with Victory; 
The Vision of Sudden Death—Levana and Our 
Ladies of Sorrow. 


Each volume has an Introduction by 
BLISS PERRY. 


POE 


HARPER’S 


(FOR ONE YEAR) | 


LITTLE MASTERPIECES 


OOO LL 
oa8 











‘The regular price for THe REVIEW or Reviews one year, and THE 
LitrL_e MASTERPIECE LIBRARY, is $10.50, and it is an exceedingly low 
By cutting out this coupon and sending it with 50 cents in stamps, 
money order, or currency, you will receive THe LitrLe MASTERPIECE 


price. 





BAZAR 


for only 50 cents down 
and 50 cents per month 
for eleven months. Only 
$6 altogether, or $5.75 
if check for full amount 
is sent at once. 
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THe LITTLE MASTERPIECE LIBRARY is edited by 
PROFESSOR BLISS PERRY, formerly Professor 
of English Literature in Princeton University, now 
Editor of The Atlantic Monthly. It is no hastily se- 
lected compilation for an ephemeral sale. The Edi- 
tor has chosen, with the greatest care and conscien- 
tiousness, those CHEFS-D’GEUVRE of the greatest 
English-speaking writers which are of such beauty and 
value as to be at the foundation of English culture. 


Yet how many people can say that they have thorough- 
ly assimilated, or even hastily read, each and every one 
of these immortal works ? 


The binding and printing of the volumes are beautifully ex- 
ecuted. The size and shape so convenient that the books fair- 
ly invite the reading that every intelligent American would 
want to have as a part of his or her intellectual culture. 
Each volume, bound in handsome red cloth, contains a really 
fine and artistic photogravure frontispiece of the celebrated 
writer whose masterpiece it contains, 


A more charming addition to a library, one that will be 
REALLY READ, or a more tasteful Christmas gift—or 
twelve Christmas gifts, for the volumes are not numbered— 
could not be imagined. 


The publishers of the Moasternsoce Library have 
sold it at the rate of $8.00 for the 12 volumes, and 
pave ’ eee it was at that rate an exceptional 
bargain. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Under Dr. Albert Shaw’s editorship THe REVIEW oF 
Reviews has come to be considered “indispensable” by 
thinking Americans. It has monthly— 


1. Dr. ewe comprehensive, impartial history of the current 
month. 

2. Important contributed articles to the amount of an ordi- 
nary magazine. 

3. The gist of the other notable magazines and reviews of 
five continents. 

4. “Current History in Caricature,” “ A Record of Current 
Events,” “The New Books,” and other always valuable 
departments. 

5. An average of over a hundred timely pictures to the 
number. 





ZT accept your “Little Masterpiece” offer. 
Enclosed find 50 cents, my initial payment. 


Lisraky in its entirety at once, also THe Review or Reviews through- 


out 1901, and the balance of the Lar gg can be completed by sending 
s. We will provide a special con 
carrier for the transmission of the’monthly coin payments. If you desire 


50 cents a month for eleven mont 


to make a cash remittance, $5.75 will close the transaction 


H.B. Ooeeersere He eee eeeeeeeeeeeereereneeeee 





Address THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 13 Astor Pl., New York 
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FOLIDAY EDITIONS sot: FAMOUS HOOKS 


The thirty-two full- 
page pictures in 
this edition have 
been made from 
photographs of the 
Doone country, taken for this especial purpose by Clifton Johnson, who has also written 
an introduction. The volumealso includes Blackmore’s introduction, written for Harper 
& Brothers, and a photogravure portrait of the author. In Box. $2 00 









Lorna Doone. By R.D. BLACKMORE 















In view of the in- 
variable demand 
for “ Ben-Hur” as 
a holiday gift, the 
two-volume Gar- 
field Edition of this wonderful book has been put into a new and sumptuous bind- 
ing for this year’s holiday sale. The volumes are bound in white T cloth, with an 
elaborate ornamental design in purple, silver, and gold. With many marginal illus- 
trations by William Martin Johnson. 2 Vols. in Box. $6 00 


Ben-Hur. By LEW. WALLACE 




























A sumptuous new 
edition of what is 
now conceded to 
be one of the great- 
est English novels. 
It is profusely il- 
lustrated with mar- 
ginal drawings by William Martin Johnson, and is bound in rich red and gold, with 


ornamental designs. In Box. $4 00 


This new edition of 
Goldsmith’s fa- 
mous comedy is a 
remarkable exam- 
ple of the most per- 
fect bookmaking 
at a_ reasonable 
price. It is profusely illustrated by Edwin A. Abbey’s delightful drawings, and 


the olive-green cover is richly decorated in gold. No more charming edition of a 
classic has appeared in years. $1 50 


The Cloister and The Hearth 


By CHARLES READE 


















She Stoops to Conquer 


By OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
















Mrs. Greene’s de- 
lightful story has 
attained such pop- 
ularity that the 
publishers have 
felt warranted in 

bringing out this 
new holiday edition. Its illustrations are from photographs by Clifton Johnson, 
made under the author’s direction among the scenes described. It is charmingly 
bound, and forms an ideal holiday gift. In Box. $2 00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., N. Y. 
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Vesty of the Basins 


By Mrs. S. P. McL. GREENE. 
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COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


Tue plans for Harper’s Bazar for next year 
show the best features ever secured for a wo- 
man’s publication. It will lead in every line 
of interest to women.—New England Farmer, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 





The Bazar is certainly making a strong bid 
for popular favor and apparently with success. 
—Detroit Free Press, Detroit, Michigan. 

The Bazar still leads in the splendid domestic 
departments which have made it so valuable in 
the past. In addition, its literary quality is 
equal to that of any high-priced magazine pub- 
lished to-day.—Hvening Journal, Lewiston, 
Maine. 


The Bazar contains much good reading.— 
Journal, Madison, Wisconsin. 





A large amount of Thanksgiving reading, 
household matters, fashions, editorial comment, 
literary matters, and pleasant miscellany of 
many kinds. Admirable in every way.—Tribune, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





HarRpPER’s Bazar gives stories and incidents in 
general, in addition to innumerable short, catchy 
stories and some very fine illustrations.—States- 
man, Austin, Texas. 


The current issue of Harper’s Bazar is of 
particular interest. Marchesi gives a singing les- 
son, just as she would give it to a pupil. There 
are articles of interest to women in every de- 
partment of activity—Chronicle, Binghamton, 
New York. 


Harper’s Bazar is attractive in both appear- 
ance and contents.—Pioneer Press, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 





I have taken your Bazar almost ever since I 
can remember. At first I did not like the great 
change in its form; it seemed as though an old 
friend had gone. But I am quite reconciled now 
and would not be without it.—* Gladys,” Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 


My congratulations on the Bazar’s growing 
popularity. I find it in all the homes I visit.— 
Sarah H. W., Albany, New York. 





The Bazar has always been a great pleasure 
to me. I think the new form very desirable.— 
Mrs. C. D. W., Shepherdstown, West Virginia. 





[ hear on all sides so many good things about 
the Bazar and the interesting features you are 
giving us. We watch the announcements each 
week with eagerness. It is the pleasantest visit- 
or we have each week. Every woman should have | 
it.—Mrs. R. E., Syracuse, New York. 








I am ordering the Bazar for next year sent to 
two of my friends as a Christmas gift. I don’t 
know of any better, more lasting remembrance [ 
could send any earnest, thoughtful woman. It is 


pure, helpful, interesting—M.. 2. W., Albany, 
New York. 
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Rae’s 
Lucca 
Olive 
Oil... 
Combines 
Perfection 
of Quality 


with 


Absolute 

















Purity 
S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. 
| Established 1836 








COLORADO, UTAH, 
ARIZONA AND 








NEW MEXICO. 





Contain marvelous scenery, great varieties 
of climate and wonders that all should see. 
The way to reach them is by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


Copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of the “Four- Track Series,” 
New York aed sous of travel and wp oman tte be = 
free, postpaid, to any address on receipt of a pos stamp by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 
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Gift Books for Boys and Girls 


In the Hands of the 


Cave-Dwellers 
By GEORGE A. HENTY 


Two young men, an American and a Mexican, are the heroes 
of this story for boys. The sister of one of them is kidnapped 
by the “ Cave-Dwellers,” a tribe of Indians dwelling in caves. 
Their efforts to rescue her lead to a series of hair-breadth es- 
capes and other exciting adventures. 


1lémo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 


Wonder Stories from Herodotus 
Retold by G. H. BODEN and W. B. D’ALMEIDA 


A volume of tales from the Greek of Herodotus, which should prove as popular as 
“The Wonder Book.” ‘The stories are, “ Arion and the Dolphin,” “ Ladronius, the 
Prince of Thieves,” “The Dream of Astyages,” “‘ The Story of Croesus,” “The Con- 
spiracy of the Magi,” and “The Story of Polycrates of Samos.” 

With 20 Pictures in Color. $2 50 


The Book of Dragons 
By E. NESBIT 


Any child will be interested in the dragon that lived by the bun-tree and fed upon 
the buns; in the little king who had such startling adventures every time he turned 
a page of the great Beast-Book ; and in the doings of George 
and Jane at the North Pole, which they discovered, and near 
which they met the little sealskin dwarf-people who were so 
sadly eaten by the moths! 

Illustrated. Cloth, Ornamental. In Press 


Forward, March! 


By KIRK MUNROE 


A tale of the Spanish-American War and the Rough Riders. 
It is full of the same healthy spirit that characterizes all of 
Mr. Munroe’s stories. The big boy will enjoy reading it to 
himself, and the small boy will be glad to. have it read to 
him. Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1 25 


Danish Folk and Fairy Tales 
Translated by J. CHRISTIAN BAY 


These tales, from the Danish of Svend Grundtvig, E. T. Kristensen, and others, are 
fairy stories of the good old-fashioned sort. Any child who enjoys Grimm and Hans 
Andersen is certain to want them. IUustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQ.,.N. Y. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Some Short Stories Worth Reading 






















Whilomville Stories 
tes By STEPHEN CRANE 


No other writer has given us so lifelike and faithful a picture 
of the American small boy as Mr. Crane has in these stories. 
Their humor is delightful, and Mr. Newell’s quaint illustra- 
tions complete the charm of the collection. 

Illustrated by Peter Newell. $150 


Lessons in Love 
By KATRINA TRASK 


This is a volume of most interesting and cleverly written 
short stories, the theme of which is love and love-making. 
The titles are, “A Just Man,” “After a Year,”“Acts and 
Entr’actes,” “After All,” “The Hall-Mark,” and “Beyond.” 
IMustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25 


& 





STEPHEN CRANE 


Devil Tales 
B 
VIRGINIA FRAZER BOYLE 


A collection of unique tales of the Southern 

negro told as only one could tell them who had 

heard them from the lips of a negro mammy. 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost. $1 50 


The Passing of 
Thomas *S.cin" 
By THOMAS A. JANVIER 


The story which gives the main title to this vol- 

ume is one of the most amusing tales ever 

written. The collection has been one of a few 

successful books of short —_ ~* on ay ceesininnk Gicaieih ciel 
ustrated. $125 


The Nerve of Foley ,,anouer 


ilroad Stories 
By FRANK H. SPEARMAN 


Tales of the thrilling experiences and heroic actions of railroad men, told with a force and 
vigor that makes them tremendously convincing. 


Illustrated. $1 25 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE NEXT BAZAR 


“The Leading Magazine for the Refined 
and Progressive American Woman” 














Y Mien edition of HARPER’S BAZAR to appear December 29 will demonstrate the great 
amount of thought and work that go into this leading woman’s magazine. Each of these feat- 

ures should be of especial interest to you. 

CHAPALA, THE BEAUTIFUL By the Honorable Maud Pauncefote 
Miss Pauncefote, the daughter of the British Ambassador, makes her début in literary 
work with this delightful article, in which she tells of journeyings in Mexico. 

FLOWER PIECES: V. The Peony By Mary E. Wilkins 

Illustrated by CHARLES BROUGHTON. 
The fifth and almost the last of the most fascinating tales in current literature. The del- 
icate charm of these stories of Miss Wilkins’s has won enthusiastic tributes from the critics. 

HEROINES OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION: 

XIX. Charles Reade’s Heroines By William D. Howells 
Illustrated by GEORGE T. TOBIN. 


Announcement of a paper by Mr. Howells is always received with pleasure by his warm 
admirers among the BAZAR’S readers, 


MEN AND WOMEN OF THE MOMENT 


Late photographs of important and interesting persons whose achievements are worth 
considering. Among these is Pascal the pianist, “ the coming Paderewski.” The BAZAR 
will publish a reproduction of Mr. Albert Sterner’s charming study of Pascal’s head. 


FASHIONS FOR MOURNERS By A. T. Ashmore 
With numerous illustrations by ETHEL ROSE and A. M. COOPER. 
The most helpful and comprehensive article yet published on this subject. Mrs. Rose sends 


from Paris the latest Parisian fashions for the bereaved, and Miss Cooper illustrates the 
best that New York modistes offer. 


A PLEA FOR COUNTRY SCHOOL GARDENS By George Henry Knight 
Illustrated with Photographs. 


Of especial interest to every mother of schoolboys or schoolgirls. The article is charmingly 
illustrated with photographs taken expressly for it. 


A CLUB OF TWO. Subject for Discussion—Man By Helen Churchill Candee 


This delightful paper introduces some modern philosophy, which will appeal with especial 
force to young girls. 


BRAIDS FOR LACE-MAKING By Lillian M. Siegfried 
Illustrated with Photographs. 


Another of Mrs. Siegfried’s admirable articles ; no similar topic discussed in the BAZAR 
has brought to this office so many letters from women. 


QUESTIONS OF ART AND MUSIC 
A comprehensive review of what is going on in these two fields of interest. 

THE ART OF DINNER-GIVING: IV. A Five-Dollar Dinner for Eight Persons 
Eminently practical and helpful for housewives. By Caroline B. Burrell 
ANSWERS TO MOTHERS, by Marianna Wheeler (Supt. of N.Y. Babies’ Hospital) 

QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM AND HOUSEHOLD INTEREST 
POINTS ON HOUSEHOLD DECORATION 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


and the last and highly interesting instalment of Sarah Grand’s great serial, “ Babs the Impos- 
sible.” All these will round out a number of the BAZAR which will be admirably complete. 


10 CENTS HARPER & BROTHERS $4 00 
A cory Franklin Square, New York A YEAR 
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